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Federation of Filipino-Chinese Chambers 
of Commerce & Industry, Inc. 


The Federation of Filipino-Chinese Chambers of Commerce and Industry, Inc. {FFCCCII) is the largest 
organization of Filipino-Chinese businesses, composed of chambers of commerce and trade associations 
from all over the Philippines. Since tls creation in 1954, FFCCCII has been pursuing projects that promote 
business growth and social development. Widely recognized as a partner in nation-building, FFCCCIFs 
commitment to the pursuit of progress can be seen through its various programs and advocacies. 


Advocaciss for Growth: 

- Buy Pinov. Save Jobs 
-Trade missions 
-International Cooperation 

and Partnerships 

- Tax Campaign 

- Industrial Relations 
-Peaceand Order 

- Science and Technology 
-Youth and Integration 







Social Development & 
Civic Projects: 

- Operation: Banio Schools 

- LibrengGamutan - Medical 
& Dental Missions 

- Calamity Relief Operations 

- FFCCCH-Metrobank Share- 
A-Giftof Education li 
(SAGE II) 

- Special Assistance for 
Education (SAFE) 
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Annual wreath laying and tribute to Gen. 
Jose Ignacio Paua, the onlypure-blooded Chinese 
general in the Philippine revolution, on June 
12 by officers and members of Kaisa Para Sa 
Kaunlaran Inc. and Lao-Na Family Association. 
Paua came from the village of Lao Na in Fujian 
province, China. 
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community 

News 



Ayala Museum 

Makati Ave. cor. De La Rosa St. 
Greenbelt Park, Makati City 

• PELIKULA: Talks on Philippine 
Cinema with Nick Deocampo 

• Paper Art Workshop 
2*lJune 25 (fees apply) 

• Heart to HeART with Piet 
Bolipata & Elmer Borlongan 
j°Uune 26 (fees apply) 

• When There are No Words 

by Martie Datu Sluntil July 3 

• FOOD WRITING 101 
with Ginny Mata 

SSUuly 2, 9,16, 23 ©754-8288 
<^Dhel lo@ayalamuseum.org 
<^Deducation@ayalamuseum.org 

The Babes of John Silao 

Archivo 1984 Gallery 
L2, Warehouse 1 

#2135 Chino Roces Ave., Makati City 
^Huntil June 25 

Crusaders by Orley Ypon 

BenCab Museum's Gallery Indigo 
Km. 6Asin Road,Tadiangan 
Tuba, Benguet 

SHuntil June 26 ©(074) 442-7165 

<^Dbencabartfoundation@gmail.com 

The Silence of J by Jun Yee 

Galeria Duemila 

210 Loring St., Pasay City 

jHuntil June 30 

Art Galore 

Rockwell, Makati City 

jHuntil June 30 ©0917-8943888 

Perya 

3F Galleries, Jorge B.Vargas Museum 
Roxas Ave., U.P. Diliman, Quezon City 
Siuntil July8 ©981-8500 loc.4024 
<^Dvargasmuseum@gmail.com 

Drawing Lines 

Lopez Museum & Library 

G/F, Benpres Building 

Exchange Road cor. Meralco Avenue 

Ortigas Center, Pasig City 

SSuntil July 8 ©631-2417 

<^DImmpasig@gmail.com 

Bodegones. Kitchen Pictures 

Galeriya Bangko Sentral ng Pilipinas 
Roxas Blvd., Pasay City 
23until July 9 

6 Decades of A.G. Austria 

Bulwagang Juan Luna and 
Pasilyo Guillermo Tolentino 
Cultural Center of the Philippines 
SSuntil July 10 ©832-1125 loc. 1504 
<^Dccp.exhibits@gmail.com 

Art from Fire 

Reflections Gallery, Museo Orlina 
Hollywood Subdivision Rd., 

Brgy. Tolentino East, Hollywood Subd. 
Tagaytay City 

Sluntil July 31 ©413-2581 

<^Dinfo@museo-orlina.org 


Palace puts out e-book historical atlas 


The Malacanang communica¬ 
tions group has put up in the gov¬ 
ernment portal a historical atlas that 
will show Filipinos the real story 
about the country’s ownership of 
the West Philippine Sea. 

“This year, we publish the 
Historical Atlas of the Republic, 
the first of its kind: charting 
the historical, political and 
economic developments of the 
Philippines from prehistoric times 
to the present,” the Presidential 
Communications Development 
and Strategic Planning Office said, 


noting that one can “visualize” 
the country’s history through the 
electronic book. 

“This book is available in an 
e-book format and is downloadable 
for free through this URL: https:// 
archive.org/details/historical-atlas- 
of-the-republic,” the office stated 
further. 

PCDSPO is headed by Palace 
Undersecretary Manuel Quezon III. 

The agency said the online atlas 
is in line with their mandate to 
“preserve and curate the institutional 
memory” of the Office of the 


President, and thus it has “stood at 
the forefront of promoting interest 
and curiosity about the story of the 
Filipino people.” 

“The Historical Atlas covers 
landmarks in Philippine history 
from the first inhabitants of the 
archipelago, to the subsequent 
Spanish colonization of the islands, 
toward the establishment of an 
independent Philippine Republic, 
followed by the dictatorial regime 
and the restoration of Philippine 
democracy,” an additional post 
from gov.ph read. 


Pinoy graduates near-perfect GPA in US, wins awards 


A Filipino student graduated with 
a near-perfect grade point average 
from the Johns Hopkins University 
in Maryland in the United States. 

The university is ranked as the 
11th best university in the world. 

Kenneth Co, 21, graduated from 
JHU with a 3.97 GPA out of the 
perfect 4.0. 

In just four years, he earned two 
undergraduate degrees and a masters 
degree from the university: Bachelor 
of Arts in Mathematics and Bachelor 
of Arts in Applied Mathematics 
& Statistics and Master of Arts in 
Mathematics. 

During the JHU graduation 
ceremony last May 18, Co was listed 
as one of the students with General 


Honors, a recognition for 
those with a GPA of at 
least 3.3. 

Co also received 


a certificate of 
achievement for 
successfully completing 
the Woodrow Wilson 
Undergraduate Research Fellowship 
Program from JHU’s Krieger School 
of Arts and Sciences. 

He got a $10,000 grant for his 
research work. 

Co also received the J.J. 
Sylvester Award for Outstanding 
Mathematics by a graduating senior, 
and the Applied Mathematics and 
Statistics Achievement Award for 
outstanding accomplishment by a 



senior student. 

For his outstanding 
academic performance, 
Co has been admitted as 
member to the Phi Beta 
Kappa, the most presti¬ 
gious honor society in the 
U.S. and founded in 1776. 

Co said when he graduated from 
the Philippine Science High School- 
Main in 2012, his goal was to find 
a university that will offer him 
opportunities. 

Co was already an outstanding 
student in his elementary and high 
school years in the Philippines. 

He has won medals in various in¬ 
ternational math and science contests 
representing the Philippines. 


4 more PH schools join ranks in 2016 Asian university 


The 2016 QS University 
Rankings for Asia added four more 
Philippine universities: Ateneo 
de Davao University (251-300), 
Silliman University (251-300), 
Xavier University (251-300). 

The University of San Carlos 
(301-350) join the University of 
the Philippines, Ateneo de Manila 
University, De La Salle University 
and University of Santo Tomas. 

The last time Ateneo de Davao 
University made it to the list was in 
2014, with a ranking of 251st, while 
the other three universities join the 
annual rankings for the first time. 

U.P., while still featuring in the 
top 100 rankings, nevertheless 
slipped from 63rd in 2014 to 70th 
this year. 

Of the four universities, only 
AdMU improved rankings. It 


jumped from 114th in 2015 to 99 
in 2016. 

Two other universities figured 
in the top 300, but fell in their 
rankings from last year: UST and 
DLSU, which is now the third top 
Philippine school at 143rd in the 
list, while UST slipped to 157th this 
year from 143rd in 2015. 

U.S.T. again received Quacquarelli 
Symonds stars (4 Stars) after it was 
rated excellently in the following 
criteria: employability, facilities, social 
responsibility, and inclusiveness. 

Since 2009, the QS Asian 
University Rankings have been 
published annually by the QS. 

The annual list aims to highlight 
the top universities in Asia, “shining 
a spotlight on the rapid development 
of many higher education systems in 
this dynamic world region.” 


The National University of 
Singapore again outnumbered 350 
top universities in Asia. Tsinghua 
University in China made it to the 
top 10 after ranking 11th in the 
2015 list. 

Hong Kong has the most number 
of schools in the top 10. 

The QS University Rankings 
for Asia adopts a methodology that 
consists of 10 indicators: academic 
reputation (30 percent), employer 
reputation (20 percent), faculty- 
student ratio (15 percent), citations 
per paper (10 percent), papers per 
faculty (10 percent); staff with a 
PhD (5 percent), international 
faculty (2.5 percent), international 
students (2.5 percent), inbound 
exchange students (2.5 percent) 
and outbound exchange students 
(2.5 percent). 


on sea row 

“It is useful for summarizing, 
visualizing and contextualizing 
Philippine history through 
a collection of 44 concise, 
meticulously researched political, 
demographic, maritime, military 
and migration maps,” it said. 

“For more related resources, 
visit the Presidential Museum and 
Library and Official Gazette of 
the Republic of the Philippines 
websites. Our social media accounts 
on Facebook and Tumblr will 
likewise be promoting the book 
and its content,” it added. 

Chinese firms eye 
PH as potential 
site for expansion 

It’s not just the white, sandy 
beaches of the Philippines that has 
been attracting a growing number 
of Chinese tourists. 

Companies in China realize 
that the Philippines can offer 
opportunities for expansion. 

As Chinese companies look for 
new growth channels outside of 
their home markets, nearby markets 
such as the Philippines are benefiting 
from this overseas expansion, said P. 
Ryan Isip, national director at Jones 
Lang LaSalle Beijing. 

Isip, based in Beijing, helps 
Chinese and foreign companies 
expand their footprint in China. 

Chinese companies Tencent 
and DiDi Chu Xing are among 
the latest Chinese companies 
looking into setting up operations 
in Manila, joining the likes of 
carmakers BAIC and Chery, 
global communications and 
telecommunications technology 
solutions provider Huawei, and 
China State Construction. 

A Bloomberg report released 
earlier this year named the Philip¬ 
pines as the second-fastest growing 
market in Asia after China. 

Steven McCord, head of Research 
for North China at JLL, noted 
that opportunities for Chinese 
companies in the Philippines 
are boundless considering that 
“mainland companies can benefit 
from opportunities to bring not only 
manufacturing to the Philippines, 
but also sell its Chinese-branded 
products.” 
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K-12 challenges, presidential woes 


T he senior high school program rolled out this school 
opening to mixed reviews. I believe, though, the K-12 
program mandated by the 2103 Enhanced Basic Education 
Law, which prescribes two additional years in high school, 
is necessary and will, in the end, redound to the benefit of 
Filipino college graduates. 

Until basic education was lengthened to 12 years, the Philip¬ 
pines had been the last country in Asia and one of only three 
countries in the world (the others are Angola and Djibouti) 
with a 10-year pre-university cycle. Today, the Philippines has 
six years of elementary education, four years of junior high 
school and two years of senior high. 

In and outside the country, the previous four-year high 
school education was causing difficulty for our college 
graduates. Multinational companies operating in the 
Philippines find them too young and unprepared to handle 
responsibilities. Overseas, many of them are asked to pass 
equivalency exams before being accepted for graduate and 
postgraduate studies. Our licensed professionals are considered 
only as good as “technicians” in most developed countries. Even 
after taking review classes, many struggle to pass professional 
board exams abroad. 

No doubt a lot of problems and challenges accompany the 
beginning of the nationwide implementation of senior high 
school - the multi-track curricula, textbooks, classrooms, 
school desks and teachers. These certainly must be addressed, 
but asking government to suspend the implementation of the 
law is not a solution. 

One challenge, which should have been easy to address 
but has not been adequately done, is informing parents how 
the K-12 program will help their children land jobs immedi¬ 
ately after senior high school. Parents need to be told that the 
sacrifices they believe they are being asked to make are not as 
terrible as they think they are. 

Parents of incoming Grade 11 students I spoke to say the 
school did not prepare them on what to expect in the addi¬ 
tional two years, the options they have if they cannot afford it 
and how they can guide their children in choosing the tracks 
to enroll in. Senior high school offers four tracks: academic, 
technical-vocational livelihood, sports and arts and design. 

But many of these parents do have a one-track mind. “ Dapat 
tapos na ng high school ang anak ko at makakatulong na sa 
amin, ngayon, ‘pag di kami nagpatuloy, high school dropout 
ang turingsa kanya” our laundrywoman said. 

Poor Filipinos like her, especially in the provinces, will 
indeed be hard up to send their children through senior high 



I n 265 B.C., during the Warring States Period, Xiao 
Cheng Wang (ODD) ascended the throne in the 
state of Zhao ([] ). But it was his mother, Zhao Tai Hou 
(D D D ) or the Empress Dowager, who was the real power 
behind the throne. 

Qin ([] ), the strongest state then, took advantage of the 
situation and dispatched troops to attack Zhao. To counter 
the attack, Zhao turned to the state of Qi (Q ) for help. 

As a condition for coming to Zhao’s aid, Qi insisted that 
Zhao Tai Hou’s youngest son, Chang An Jun (D D D )> 


school. Free tuition in public schools and the voucher system 
in private schools are fine, but there are other attendant costs 
such as food, transportation, supplies and school projects. 

I can only imagine the financial burden the additional two 
years will add to the students from impoverished families. But 
I hope both the students and the parents would realize that 
senior high school is roughly the equivalent of the two-year 
general education or GE program currently offered in colleges 
and universities. (The revised GE program in colleges and 


Tsinoy Beats & Bytes 

By Teresita Ang See 


universities will take effect in 2018, just in time the first batch 
of senior high school graduates.) 

Teachers and textbooks 

Educators who are seeking the suspension of the K-12 law 
cite major deficiencies in two areas: the preparedness, even the 
quality, of the teachers and the quality of the textbooks. They 
claim that we are not K-12 ready. The teachers are not prepared, 
classrooms are inadequate and textbooks are not ready. 

Reviewers who have seen the mathematics and science con¬ 
tent in the proposed textbooks shake their heads in frustration. 
The textbook review was done in haste, with not enough time 
allotted for thorough fact-checking, because of the urgency of 
catching up with printing schedules to ensure that schoolchil¬ 
dren will have textbooks when classes open. 

An educator friend from the University of the Philippines 
lamented that even if students are able to finish 12 years of 
pre-university education and meet the ASEAN and other in¬ 
ternational standards in terms of form, there arises the question 
of their mastery of content. Will they have gained the requisite 
education, training and skills envisioned in an ideal K-12, given 
all the challenges (teachers and textbooks)? How will they fare 
in the competitive outside world? 

While the Department of Education looks for competent 
teachers to handle the two years of senior high school, some 
private school teachers lament their early retirement or forced 
early separation from schools where they have devoted decades 
of their lives. 

One such school is Miriam College. Prof Rebecca T. 
Anonuevo writes: “Last week, 21 GE faculty members 
teaching Filipino, literature, philosophy, science, math, 
Rizal, history, physical education and theology, among other 
subjects, received our Notice of Separation to take effect on 
June 13, 2016. Miriam College is showing the door to GE 


serve as its hostage. 

It so happened that Chang An Jun was the Empress 
Dowager’s favorite son. Letting him become Qi’s hostage was 
out of the question. Zhao Tai Hou threatened to spit on the 
face of whoever dared suggest the matter. 

But an old official by the name of Chu Long ([] [] ) did 
just that, albeit subtly. 

One day he called on Zhao Tai Hou under the guise of 
paying respect. After an exchange of conversational greetings, 
Chu Long explained to the Empress Dowager that for the 


faculty with top credentials and performance ratings, using 
retrenchment as ground for dismissal. But at the same time, 
it has applied for another round of tuition increase with 
the Commission on Higher Education because it promises, 
among other improvements, to upgrade its programs for 
faculty and the quality of education for the sake of its 
students.” 

Many other private schools are in the same boat. They are 
dependent on tuition. Revenues have dropped because there 
are very, very few college enrollees starting this year until 2018 
with the implementation of senior high. Fortunately, faculty 
members of state-owned colleges and universities are spared 
of retrenchment. 

Censored president 

My favorite description of president-elect Rodrigo Duterte 
is from political science professor and analyst Julio Teehankee 
who noted Duterte’s penchant for coarse, bombastic and un¬ 
censored language as “the emergence of a maverick president 
that is tailor-fitted for reality TV and the social media.” 

United Nations Secretary-General Ban Ki-moon, mean¬ 
while, has strongly condemned Duterte’s apparent support 
of extrajudicial killings, voicing particular concern over his 
comments about corrupt journalists who deserve to be killed. 
“I unequivocally condemn his apparent endorsement of extra¬ 
judicial killings, which is illegal and a breach of fundamental 
rights and freedoms,” Ban said in a statement. 

Duterte and his allies have asked us to watch out for his 
metamorphosis after he is sworn in. I’d like to be proven 
wrong in my belief that it is his nature to be coarse, vulgar 
and disrespectful of other people’s sensibilities. After all, 
he has said on the campaign trail that what we see is what 
we get. I doubt if someone can tell him that we are all sons 
and daughters of our mothers, and peppering his language 
with “sons of bitches” in English or Filipino reflects his 
upbringing. 

The most telling of the kind of leader we will get is his 
tirade against the local journalist, who questioned him about 
his health and asked to see his medical certificate. 

Duterte accused him of “impertinence” and compared 
his question to asking about his wife’s private parts. That he 
lambasted the wrong journalist was bad enough, but worse was 
his view of what constitutes pertinent and relevant question. 

If a sitting president doesn’t think his health is of vital 
importance to the public, what then constitutes vital and ac¬ 
ceptable question? Aren’t his actions tantamount to muzzling 
the press? 


love of children, one must see to it that they can render 
outstanding contribution to the state from a long-term point 
of view. Pulling them back in the name of love would in fact 
be doing them damage, he said. 

Zhao Tai Hou finally saw reason and acceded to Qi’s 
demand. On her orders, Chan An Jun traveled east to Qi. 

When Chang An Jun arrived at his destination, Qi 
immediately sent troops to help Zhao force the Qin army 
into retreat. Thus was resolved the crisis of the state of 
Zhao. 


For the love of children 
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COMMUNITY 

NEWS 


Life terms for 2 in 2001 kidnap-slay of Uratex owner, cop 


Two men accused of kidnapping 
and killing a manager of the foam bed 
manufacturer Uratex Philippines and 
her policeman bodyguard nearly 15 
years ago were convicted last June 1. 

The Quezon regional trial court 
judge sentenced Rolando Villaver 
and Florante Concepcion to life im¬ 
prisonment after finding them guilty 


BEHEADED: Canadian national 
ROBERT HALL, by members of 
Abu Sayyaf, Sulu; on June 13. His 
severed head was found in front of a 
church in Jolo. Hall was kidnapped 
along with Norwegian Kjartan 
Sekkingstad and Marites Flor, a 
Filipina, who are still in the hands 
of the Abu Sayyaf. Their compan¬ 
ion, John Ridsdel, a Canadian, was 
beheaded in April. All four hostages 
were abducted in September 2015 
at the Ocean View Samal Resort, on 
Samal Island in Davao. 

FOILED: Kidnapping attempt on 

DR. MARIAN LAO, by her alert 


beyond reasonable doubt of kidnap¬ 
ping for ransom, double murder, 
attempted murder and carnapping. 

Court records showed victims 
Connie Wong, manager of Uratex 
and sister of its owner, her driver 
Arcangel Barquillajr. and POl Dio- 
nisio Burca Jr. were kidnapped by 
seven armed men in Quezon City 

OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 

security personnel, in Sulu on May 
27. Three armed men barged into 
Lao’s clinic in San Raymundo, Jolo 
but surprised to find Marine of¬ 
ficers Cpl. Omar Somcio and Pfc. 
Marlon Banayag, SP04 Tubadjir 
Mandangan and civilian Radem Ma¬ 
rtian inside the clinic. The suspects 
opened fire at the troopers, wound¬ 
ing Lao and her security escorts. The 
suspects managed to escape during 
the encounter. Reports said Lao had 
been receiving threats and the troop¬ 
ers were tasked to ensure her safety. 

FREED: JUHARI GUBAT, ELOISA 
LACSON, HANNA YURONG and 


last Oct. 1, 2001. They were held in 
the suspects’ hideout for three days. 

Villaver and Concepcion de¬ 
manded P50 million from Wong’s 
husband, Manuel, for the victims’ 
safe release. Manuel, however, was 
only able to raise P300,000. 

Villaver and Concepcion brought 
the victims to Valenzuela City and 


KEVIN LIMPIN; in Lanao del Norte; 
on June 7. Two others - Berzon Rey 
Paeste and Cedric Jamias - remain 
in the hands of their captors. The six 
teenagers were kidnapped in Iligan 
City on June 4. The group was on 
their way to Lala town in Lanao del 
Norte to visit Limpin’s home when 
the passenger van they were riding 
was flagged down by armed men in 
Linamon town. The victims were 
then transferred to another vehicle. 

FREED: Malaysian seamen WONG 
TECK CHII JOHNNY LAU JUNG 
HIEN, WONG TECK KANG and 
WONG HUNG SING, by Abu Sayyaf, 


shot them. Fortunately, Barquilla 
survived and later positively identi¬ 
fied the kidnappers during police 
investigation. 

The accused were also ordered to 
pay Wong and Burca’s heirs up to 
P774,000 as indemnity for actual, 
moral and exemplary damages, as 
well as loss of earning capacity. 



in Jolo, Sulu, on June 8. The victims 
were aboard the tugboat Massive 6 
when they were abducted by the Abu 
Sayyaf in the high seas of Sempor- 
nah, Sabah, on April 1. Authorities 
could not confirm if ransom was paid 
for the release of the kidnap victims. 
Earlier reports said the Abu Sayyaf 
demanded RM18 million (approxi¬ 
mately P200 million) in exchange 
for their release. 


Pampanga raid 
nets Pl.l-B shabu 

An estimated P1.1 billion worth 
of about 45 gallons of liquid shabu 
were seized during a raid on a 
shabu laboratory in Angeles City, 
Pampanga on June 1. 

Chief Superintendent Aaron 
Aquino, Central Luzon police 
officer-in-charge, said the shabu 
laboratory can produce more 
than 50 kilograms per production 
cycle. 

Also recovered by operatives 
of the Philippine National 
Police-Anti-Illegal Drugs Group, 
Philippine Drug Enforcement 
Agency and Central Luzon police 
were four freezers, hydrogen tanks, 
shabu paraphernalia, laboratory 
equipment as well as two kilos of 
suspected shabu. 

Orlando Pangilinan, owner of 
the house, said a man named Chang 
and his Filipino and Taiwanese 
cohorts entered into a one-year 
lease contract but failed to pay 
since April. 

No one was arrested in the 
operation. 
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650 Ongpin comer Nueva Sts. nr. Binondo Church, Binondo, Manila 
Telephone Nos.: 242-9759 • 242-9758 



Teac her Bal dwin 

2016 Art 
Workshop 
is ongoing! 

522-002 

Email: teacher_baldwin@yahoo.com 
Visit: www.facebook.com/baldwin.kho 


24 HOURS NATIONWIDE SECURITY OPERATIONS 


PHILIPPINE AIRHAWK 
SECURnYAGENCY, INC. 

548 Banawe Street, SMH, Quezon City 
• Security services: office-residential-commercial- 
industrial-hotels-resorts-restaurants-schools- 
hospitals-banks-airports-ports 
• Security survey and planning services 
• Surveillance & background investigation services 
• Security training services 

FOR INQUIRIES, CALL: 

415 - 3996 * 711 - 3680740 - 3252 * 783-5096 
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COMMUNITY 

NEWS 


Tsinoy orgs celebrate PH-CN relations, 118 th Independence Day 



President Aquino hands over presidential citation to FFCCCII officers on June 10 (top); the Federation of 
Filipino-Chinese Associations of the Philippines, Nanjing Performing Arts group, dignitaries and guests 
celebrate on June 9. 


Filipino officials, Tsinoy 
community organizations, the 
Chinese Embassy in Manila 
traditionally organize various 
activities to celebrate three occasions 
in June: Philippine Independence 
Day, the establishment of diplomatic 
relations and Philippines-China 
Friendship Day. 

June 12 and 11: The Federation 
of Filipino-Chinese Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry Inc. 
(□□□□□□) represented the 
Tsinoy community in wreath 
laying at the Rizal monument 
on June 11 while Kaisa Para Sa 
Kaunlaran and Philippine Lam-An 
Laona Family Association ([] [] [] 
□ □□□□□ ), following annual 
tradition, laid wreaths at the Gen. 
Jose Ignacio Paua monument in 
Silang, Cavite on June 12. 

June 10: President Aquino 
was the keynote speaker at the 
FFCCCII and the Chinese-Filipino 
community’s joint celebration 
of Independence Day and 15th 
Filipino-Chinese Friendship Day 
at the Philippine International 
Convention Center. 

The President noted that he 
has met with the Federation “very 
many times” over the last six years, 
and joked that with it “comes the 
thankfulness that you have not 
grown tired of me.” 

The President noted the 
important role that the Tsinoy 
community played “in fostering 
greater understanding and closer 
ties between the Philippines and 
China - whether in terms of cultural 
activities, trade and investment or 
even in the informal manner in 
which you have served as a channel 
of communications, given the 
disputes in the sea known by many 
names.” 

The President then presented 
the FFCCCII with a presidential 
citation, acknowledging that “since 
your establishment in 1954, your 
Federation has proven time and 
again that you are more than willing 
to help your fellow Filipinos,” 
referring to its annual medical 
missions, low-cost housing and 
barrio schools projects, support to 
the Philippine National Police and 
immediate assistance for disaster 
relief. 


June 9: The Embassy of the 
People’s Republic of China, together 
with the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and the Federation of 
Filipino-Chinese Associations of 
the Philippines, Inc. (D D D D 
□ □□□), celebrated the 41st 
anniversary of China-Philippines 
Diplomatic Relations and the 15 th 
Filipino-Chinese Friendship Day 
with a show entitled “One Belt, One 
Road, Fil-Sino Sentiment (□ □ □ 

D □ □ □ )”at the Cultural Center 
of the Philippines. 

The Nanjing Performing Arts 
Group left the guests in awe with 
Chinese dances, songs, magic and 
acrobatic acts. Together with them 
were Filipino artists who performed 
traditional Filipino songs and 
dances. 

Ambassador Zhao Jianhua, in 
his opening speech, traced the 
strong traditional relationship of 
the Philippines and China through 
the story of Zheng He. 

He expressed hope that the new 
government of the Philippines 
can work with China towards the 
same direction, properly deal with 
relevant disputes, put differences 
under effective management and 
control, and bring the bilateral 
relations back to track to serve the 
interests of our two peoples. 

Zhao said that China is willing 


to prioritize partnership with the 
Philippines in the “One Belt, One 
Road.” 

Enrique Manalo, undersecretary 
of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, affirmed that the two 


countries’ friendship has developed 
through thousands of years of 
trade, cultural exchanges and inter¬ 
marriages between the two peoples. 

Based on mutual respect and 
beneficial cooperation, Manalo said 
the relationship will move forward 
to healthier development despite its 
ups and downs. 

Also present was Salvador Panelo, 
named chief presidential legal adviser 
of president-elect Rodrigo Duterte. 

Panelo said the Duterte adminis¬ 
tration will adopt a friendly policy 


toward China, and hopes to start 
talks with Chinese officials soon to 
improve bilateral relations. 

June 5: The Chinese Filipino Busi¬ 
ness Club, Inc. (□□□□□□) 
celebrated the 15th Filipino-Chi- 


nese Friendship day and 118th 
Proclamation of Philippine Inde¬ 
pendence at the Atrium, Lucky Chi¬ 
natown Mall in Binondo, Manila. 

Guests of honor were congress¬ 
man-elect Yul Servo Nieto (3rd 
District) who represented Manila 
Mayor Joseph Estrada, councilor 
Ma. Asuncio Fugoso and counsel- 
ors-elect Grace Chua and Terrence 
Alibarbar. 

CFBCI president William Yap, in 
his welcome address, reminded the 
young generation of the importance 


of preserving the colorful history of 
friendship between our forefathers, 
which included commemorating 
our heroes with Chinese descent 
who fought hand-in-hand for our 
independence. 

Yap also stressed CFBCI’s 
commitment to enchancing the 
socio-economic status of our 
country while fostering bonds of 
friendship through the assimilation 
of Chinese-Filipino cultures. 

“Guided by our vision and aim 
of supporting our government’s 
goal in its fight against poverty, our 
goal has been, and always will be, 
to provide programs and services 
that will benefit the community 
and contribute to nation building,” 
he said. 

May 31: The Embassy of 
the People’s Republic of China 
celebrated China-Philippines 
Friendship day by co-hosting the 
opening ceremony of the Chinese 
Film and Food Festival with De La 
Salle University, Manila. 

In his speech, Pan Feng, the 
cultural counselor of the Chinese 
Embassy, celebrated the rich cultural 
similarities between China and the 


Philippines as well as the prospects 
of stronger bilateral ties between the 
two peoples in the future. 

Julio Teehankee, dean of DLSU 
College of Liberal Arts, encouraged 
students to learn more about the 
Chinese culture and contribute 
to the sound development of 
Philippines-China friendship. 

This week-long Chinese film 
and food festival provided a venue 
for Filipinos, especially students, 
to appreciate and recognize the 
culture of China. 



Chinese Filipino Business Club, Inc. with student awardees at the Lucky Chinatown Mall on June 5. 
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Chinese, Indian archaeologists mull 
Buddhism birthplace exploration 


Sage of poetry 
Du Fu's poetry 
translated 

Harvard sinologist Stephen 
Owen has completed the first 
English translation of the complete 
works of Tang poet Du Fu ([] □ ). 

The Poetry of Du Fu, compris¬ 
ing 3,000 pages in six-volume, is 
published by De Gruyter. 

Known as the Sage of Poetry, 
Du Fu lived from 712 to 770 and 
had composed about 1,400 poems. 

The Poetry of Du Fu is free to 
download, and the book version is 
on sale for $210. 


Sarnath, northeast India, where 
Buddha gave his first sermon and 
is considered one of the most im¬ 
portant holy sites by Buddhists, is 
currently the subject of a cultural 
cooperation project of Chinese and 
Indian archaeologists. 

The Institute of Archaeology 
under the Chinese Academy of 



China’s first capsule hotel. This 
capsule hotel, the first of its kind 
in China, is located at Terminal 
2 of Qingdao International 
Airport in Qingdao, east China's 
Shandong province. It covers 
over 400 square meters and 
offers passengers services such 
as check-in, lodging, checkroom, 
shopping and many others. 


Social Sciences will collaborate with 
Indian archaeologists at key sites in 
Sarnath. 

The project is expected to in¬ 
clude excavations, cultural relics 
protection, and safety monitoring 
and control, said Wang Wei, direc¬ 
tor of the institute. 

Sanjay Kumar Manjul, director 
of the Institute of Archaeology 
under the Archaeological Survey of 
India, voiced strong support for the 
project, which is expected to begin 
in November and last until 2020. 


The director explained that 
during the first millennium, many 
Chinese scholars and monks trav¬ 
eled to India, including Xuan Zang 
and Yi Jing, who attended Nalanda 
University in Bihar, north India. 

Indian archaeologists have been 
excavating at Sarnath since the late 
19th century, and a considerable 
number of temple relics and statues 
have been discovered. 

However, they have yet to be 
dated. 

Wang said he is interested in the 


connection between Buddha statues 
from the Gupta Dynasty, which was 
discovered in Sarnath, and similar 
items made in China during the 
Beiqi Dynasty (550-377). 

Online shopping 
in China expands 
12 times in 5 years 

A survey of 337 cities across 
China shows online shopping has 
expanded more than 12 times over 
the past five years. 

The China Academy of New 
Supply-side Economics and re¬ 
search company Ant Financial col¬ 
lected data covering 22 industries 
and the e-commerce transactions of 
450 million Chinese internet users. 

The report also studied male and 
female consumers’ online shopping 
behaviors and buying habits, with 
women spending more time online 
shopping than men. 

Women were more likely to buy 
home supplies while men purchased 
products that they think can make 
them smarter, more skillful or pro¬ 
vide more enjoyment. 


Booming online baby business 
fueled by two-child policy 


The relaxed two-child policy 
signals new growth for those in the 
baby product market sector. 

Chinese family planning authori¬ 
ties estimate that the relaxed two- 
child policy will add an estimated 3 
million babies annually, leading to 
17.5 to 21 million more newborns 
each year over the next five years. 


The new generation of Chinese 
consumers entering childbearing 
years grew up with mobile devices, 
and prefer to buy baby products 
through e-commerce sites, accord¬ 
ing to Pan Min, general manager of 
Redbaby.pay. 

They also pay more attention to 
branding. 


Autobiography features business magnate's Chinese roots 




Central China 
yields ancient 
tomb complex 

A local villager digging a kiln 
accidentally stumbled onto a 
3,000-year-old tomb complex in 
Neihuang county, Central China's 
Henan province last March. 

The tombs, buried 10 meters 
underground, had items like bronze 
wares, human and animal bones. 

Archaeologists say preliminary 
excavation of 18 tombs discovered 
at the site can be dated back to as 
early as the Mid Shang Dynasty 
(c. 16th century-11th century BC). 


The site of an ancient tomb 
discovered in Neihuang county. 


Mochtar Riady, a Chinese-In- 
donesian tycoon and founder of 
the Jakarta-based Lippo Group, 
said that even at 87, he still follows 
developments in the world of e- 
commerce and technology. 

Riady was in Beijing for his book 
release and also to witness the open¬ 
ing ceremony of the Mochtar Riady 
Library, his philanthropic project in 
Tsinghua University. 

In his autobiography, he divides 
his life and career into four 20-year 
periods. Besides the accounts of his 
professional ups and downs, the 


book has a large section on how he 
and his wife nurtured their children 
and grandchildren with the family’s 
core values, handed down by Riady’s 
father and rooted in traditional 
Chinese wisdom. 

Riady was fascinated by a build¬ 
ing in Malang, Indonesia, where 
he saw no evidence of commercial 
goods, with the staff dressed up 
smartly. It was his teacher who ex¬ 
plained that the building was a bank, 
and that it earned money by lending 
money. The idea impressed him. 

But he remains a generous giver 


who supports education not only in 
his home country, but also in China, 
where his family roots lie. 

Riady says that hard work and 
prudence, plus the idea that “I know 
I do not know," are the reasons be¬ 
hind his many achievements. 

Born and raised in the Indone¬ 
sian cities of Batu and Malang in 
a family from East China’s Fujian 
province, he received his higher edu¬ 
cation at Nanjing’s former National 
Central University in the 1940s. He 
moved to Jakarta in 1954 to pursue 
his dream of becoming a banker. He 
first ran a small bank and 
later Bank Central Asia, 
one of Indonesia's largest. 

He built a conglom¬ 
erate from scratch and 
made friends with world 
leaders, including former 
US president Bill Clinton. 

Riady and his fam¬ 
ily were ranked the sixth 
wealthiest in Indonesia 
on a Forbes list earlier this 
year, with a net worth of 
$2.2 billion. 

He established the Lip¬ 



po Group in the 1980s and saw it 
become an international company. 
He also predicted in the 1990s that 
China would rise again. 

In a chapter on the Asian Infra¬ 
structure Investment Bank, he says 
China will devote its time toward a 
shared prosperous future with other 
countries. 

The Chinese version otAutobiog¬ 
raphy of Dr. Mochtar Riady has been 
published by Tsinghua University 
Press. 
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10 museums 


1. The Palace Museum (the 
Forbidden City). By far the most 
popular museum in Beijing, it is 
the former residence of imperial 
clans and is located at the center of 
Beijing north of Tiananmen Square. 

Built during the Ming Dynasty 
(1368-1644), it is the world’s largest 
and best-preserved palace complex. 

It houses numerous rare treasures 
and curiosities of Chinese ancient 
imperial families with great historical 
value. Golden glazed roofs, together 
wi th the red walls and splendid 
Chinese old-style royal decorations, 
are architectural wonders. 

2. National Museum. Close to 
the Forbidden City, it is the third 
most visited museum in the world. 

The ancient antiques exhibit is 
among the best in the country. As 
the museum is huge, many tourists 
find that they can spend two hours 
in just one of several big halls. 

3. The Antiquarium of the Palace 
Museum. This museum is inside the 


Forbidden City, but entry requires 
a separate ticket from that of the 
Forbidden City. It contains treasures 
and antiques from the Qing Dynasty 
(1644-1911) in glass displays. 

There is a famous screen called 
Nine Dragon Screen, as well as 
many jewelry pieces in glass cases. 

4. The Chinese Aviation Mu¬ 
seum. Tourists interested in avia¬ 
tion, past wars, and weapons will 
appreciate the Aviation Museum. 

It occupies an old air force base 
with a huge hanger 600 meters long 
and 40 meters wide. It has rooms 
carved in the side of a mountain 
to repel attack. Exhibits displays 
WWII era planes to modern Chi¬ 
nese air force planes and rockets. 

5. Beijing Capital Museum. It 
accommodates a large collection 
of precious Chinese historic and 
cultural relics, and offers high tech 
presentations. 

Famed for the bronzes, porcelain 
from many eras, calligraphy works, 


ROUND UP 


to visit in Beijing 



Gallery of Ancient Reptiles and Dinosaurs, 
Beijing Museum of Natural History 


and Buddhist statues, most of the 
collections were unearthed after the 
founding of the People’s Republic of 
China, with some dating back to the 
New Stone Age. 

The Stele of Emperor Qian Long 
is one of the treasures in the museum. 

6. National Art Museum of 
China. It houses a collection of 
more than 100,000 masterpieces 
by famous Chinese artists and 
award-winning works from the 
Ming and Qing dynasties, as well 


as the early Re¬ 
public of China 
era and foreign 
artistic works. 

7. China 
Railway Muse¬ 
um. A national 
museum that 
covers railways 
in China with 
historic and cul¬ 
tural relics. It is 
an important site 
for railway heritage protection and 
railway construction and technol¬ 
ogy exhibition. 

China’s earliest steam engine, 
foreign locomotives and gas engine 
and electric engine locomotives are 
displayed in a 16,500-sqm area. 

8. China National Film Mu¬ 
seum. It is the largest museum in 
China showcasing the history and 
culture of Chinese cinema. It also 
holds exhibitions of film technology. 

Over 20 exhibition halls, one 


IMAX cinema, and two digital 
projection cinemas offer a complete 
experience of contemporary cinema 
culture. 

9. China Science and Techno¬ 
logy Museum. This museum was 
set up to give access to scientific 
and technological knowledge and 
to promote the development of 
science and technology. 

Of the three exhibition halls, the 
one introducing ancient Chinese 
technology is perhaps the most 
interesting for kids. 

10. Beijing Museum of Natural 
History. It was the first compre¬ 
hensive museum of natural science 
in China when it opened to the 
public in 1939. It mainly focuses 
on scientific research and science 
popularization on some themes 
such as zoology and botany. 

Hundreds of large ancient mam¬ 
mal fossils, as well as plenty of 
well-preserved artifacts, are housed 
in this museum. 
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After 
election 
blues 

By Yuriko Tsumura 


T he day after elections, my professor asked the class how many of us were first-time voters. 

A significant number of us raised our hands, to which he said, “Bad experience, huh?” 

His reaction pretty much sums up this years elections. Even though there were 
technically a plethora of candidates to choose from, there was no clear candidate that 
was a perfect if not at least a great fit for the bill. Some had a clean but beefed up track record. 
Early on, it became clear that the best we can hope for was a candidate that was the lesser evil. 
Even with the right to vote, I still felt so powerless. 


Being in U.P. (University of the Philippines) helped me 
eliminate prospective candidates faster than political parties 
could produce them. It’s just that when you know that it is 
possible to ask for more, it becomes more difficult to accept 
that you are only given much, much less. 

Here are some general premises I came up with during 
the campaign while I mused over my less-than appealing 
options (because I believe in the quote, “When you abstain, 
you cannot complain”). 

Binay: Really?! An overwhelmingly corrupt official with 
a record of land grabbing for a president? Definitely not the 
least evil option, on the contrary, one of the most evil. I was 
equally appalled and amused when he mentioned that he 
had already written his victory speech during the morning 
of the election day. 

Poe: I believe that she does not have much experience. 
There was feedback from some idealistic students that she 
was great to work with, but there was the stark issue of her 
citizenship and her responses were filled with motherhood 
statements. 

Miriam: She was the most popular option among U.P. 
students. Her ability to spar intellectually was appealing to the 
academic and idealist environment that U.P. cultivates. She 
is equally intelligent and charismatic, as she is hardworking. 
Her track record is quite impressive as well. Her Achilles heel 
is her vice presidential choice as well as her justification for 
Marcos. As a U.P. student who has walked through historically 


significant halls, I simply cannot accept her willingness to 
gloss over the revisionism. 

Duterte: Masochistic, misogynistic and dramatic, he 
was quite difficult to miss. He was also without a doubt 
this election’s most dramatic persona. He treated this whole 
electoral exercise like some sort of reality television of finding 
the sector he can offend the most. Yet, despite his numerous 
repulsive quotes, his steady popularity at the polls was a strong 
testament to the people’s belief in his Davao track record 
against crime and corruption. 

Roxas: His “ pa-masa ” campaign memes were just 
distasteful and backfired big time. His banking on the 
continuity of the Daang Matuwid might have done more 
harm than good. I agree with due process and everything, 
but it has made it difficult for people to get immediate help, 
ate at night during election day, it became quite clear that 
Duterte’s victory was assured. I was a little terrified to 
have a president who was known to have his own death squad 
and who made light of significantly sensitive issues like rape. 

I understood the appeal he had, but once I got past that 
and his work in Davao, little else remained. His supporters 
claimed that there was nothing to be afraid of, but there may 
be future cases of mistaken identity and it is just too large a 
risk to have someone so callous in that seat of power. 

I silently prayed that I am not a future victim. Being in 
U.P. also set me firmly against militarization. We live in a 
country where we see the police as one of the bad guys, how is 


it okay to give them more power when money speaks louder 
than actual justice? 

I try not to be appalled by the results. I try to constantly 
remind myself that this is a symptom of a much larger 
systemic issue, that our education and justice systems are so 
flawed that his supporters can accept him with “ Basta , change 
is coming” and “Look at Davao” and think that that is all 
the reasoning and research they need to do. 

We can agree with his results, but I argue that doesn’t 
mean we have to agree with his ways. At the end of the day, 
we have to bow to the will of the people, which is basically 
what my mother told me to help me feel better that fateful 
night. If this is what the country wants, we sit back and let 
“change” happen - whatever that means. 

I just hope that a good kind of change happens, though 
I already have my doubts after he released his Cabinet 
appointments. Of course I’d rather eat my words, but I can’t 
help but feel pessimistic and the need to mutter, “I told you 
so” when little will change. 

I hope for a government that is sensitive to the needs of 
its citizens. We need an educational system that empowers 
the people so that poverty is alleviated and crime eradicated 
across the board. We need to be able to see the context of 
criminals and see the larger picture. We need the appointment 
of officials based on merit, the continuation of due process 
and preferably a clean bureaucracy. I can only hope for a 
government that will move us forward instead of pull us back. 

A while back, I wrote a paper about foot binding and a line in 
it reads, “Her oppression is the pedestal on which he builds his 
privilege.” Wealthy and dishonorable officials build their privilege 
on the oppression of the masses. Our choice must go beyond the 
alleviation of our city brat privileges and our own convenience. 

Despite my doubts and disappointments, I will not give 
up on wanting a government that will liberate us from the 
“traditional politician” and systemic corruption because truly, 
what else is there to do? 4) 
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HEALTH 


Health Monitor 

By Dr. Willie T. Ong 


12 super food to beat 

CANCER 



A re there food choices that can prevent 
or maybe even cure cancer? If you ask 
Dr. David Servan-Schreiber, co¬ 
founder of the Center of 
Integrative Medicine at the University 
of Pittsburgh School of Medicine, the 
answer is a definite “yes.” 

Servan-Schreiber has three unique 
credentials. First, he’s both a medical 
doctor (MD) and a PhD. Second, 
he has written an international 
bestselling book, Anticancer: A New 
Way of Life. Third, he is himself 
suffering from cancer, and beating it. 

This unusual combination of life 
events has made Servan-Schreiber 
rethink his medical education and find a 
cure for cancer. After long arduous research, 
he lists the following top anti-cancer food: 

1. Green tea. Green tea contains catechins, 
which can help retard tumor growth. It is also a 
powerful anti-oxidant that helps hasten the death of cancer 
cells. According to Servan-Schreiber, green tea should be 
steeped for at least 5-8 minutes to release the catechins. Drink 
two cups of green tea a day and drink within two hours of 
preparation. Choose the non-caffeinated variety to lessen any 
side effects, like heart palpitation. 

2. Curry and turmeric. Turmeric and yellow curry are 
potent food ingredients that fight inflammation. In laboratory 
tests, these substances enhance the effect of chemotherapy 
while also reducing tumor growth. 

3. Ginger. Ginger root has long been used in Asia to treat 
nausea, vomiting, coughs, colds, headache, stomach ache 
and arthritis. Its pungent odor comes from gingerols and 
shogaols, which are likely responsible for its anti-nausea and 
anti-vomiting effects. Aside from these benefits, ginger also 
helps reduce inflammation and helps retard the creation of 
new blood vessels used by cancer cells. 

4. Cabbages. Cabbages (like bok choy , broccoli, cauliflower 
and brussels sprouts) contain sulforaphane and indole-3- 
carbinols, which are potent anti-cancer substances. These 
molecules can prevent precancerous cells from turning into 
real cancer cells. To prepare cabbage, steam briefly or stir-fry 
quickly with a little olive oil. Don’t boil them or you’ll destroy 
its anti-cancer properties. 

5. Garlic, onions and leeks. When tested in the laboratory, 
garlic and leeks were the top inhibitors of cancer cells. Garlic 
and leeks contain ally sulfides which can cause cell death in 
colon, breast, lung and prostate cancer, as well as leukemia. 
For best results of releasing its anti-cancer ingredients, the 
garlic clove should be crushed and gently fried with a little 
oil. Garlic can also be eaten raw, or added to salads. 




mushrooms contain polysaccharides and lentinian, 
which increase the activity of our immune 
cells. These protective cells kill off any 
cancer cell that wants to replicate and 
invade the body’s organs. The stronger 
your immune system, the lesser your 
chances of getting sick. In Japan, 
cancer patients are encouraged to 
eat mushrooms to complement the 
effects of chemotherapy. 

10. Oily fish. The Omega- 
3s in oily fishes (like sardines, 
salmon and mackerel) help reduce 
inflammation and may retard 
cancer cell growth. Omega-3s also 
reduce the spread of cancer. Some 
studies show the more fish you consume, 
the lesser your chances of getting certain 
types of cancer. 

11. Probiotics and yogurt. Our intestines contain 
good bacteria, called lactobacillus, to help digestion 
and bowel movement. Probiotics, like yogurt, help 
increase these friendly bacteria and help inhibit the growth 
of colon cancer cells. 

12. Berries. Strawberries, blueberries and cranberries 
contain ellagic acid and polyphenols. These substances help 
eliminate cancer substances in the body. Fresh berries are ideal 
but frozen berries have also similar beneficial effects. To obtain 
the greatest benefit from these superfoods, try adding more 
of them to your diet. At the same time, reduce your intake 
of “unhealthy” and possibly cancer-causing foods, especially 
the traditional Western fast-food diet of hamburgers, hotdogs, 
preserved meats and steaks. 

The anti-cancer mind 

Aside from listing anti-cancer food, Servan-Schreiber talks 
about the anti-cancer mindset. He believes that one’s state 
of mind has an effect on whether we develop cancer or not. 

For example, people who feel helpless, hopeless and 
desperate are more prone to develop cancer. Persistent anger, 
especially hidden negative emotions, may lead to illness. 

On the other hand, acceptance, openness, facing one’s 
difficulties and support from family and friends may help 
prevent and even cure cancer. These positive emotions, along 
with meditation, yoga and prayer, can activate one’s immune 
system and help the body fight off cancer cells. 

Such an idea was considered medical heresy decades ago, 
but now, more and more experts are beginning to see the 
mind-body connection. To learn more about these exciting 
findings, check out Servan-Schreiber’s book, Anticancer: A 
New Way of Life. This groundbreaking book (available locally) 
may change the way you think of your health. (f 

(Photo from www.myorganicfoodclub.com) 


6. Carotenoid-rich vegetable and fruits. Yellow-orange 
colored fruits and vegetables contain vitamin A and lycopene, 
which may prevent cancer. These healthy foods include carrots, 
sweet potatoes, squash and tomatoes. 

In a six-year study on breast cancer patients, researchers 
found that patients who ate more food rich in carotenoids 
lived longer compared to those who ate less. 

7. Tomatoes and tomato sauce. A study shows that 
eating tomato sauce (rich in lycopene) leads to longer life for 
men with prostate cancer. In order to release its lycopene, 
tomatoes should be cooked with a little olive oil. Ideally, we 
should consume at least 10 tablespoons of tomato sauce or 
approximately 150 ml a week. So remember, red spaghetti 
sauce is very healthy, just skip the meatballs. 

8. Soy. Soy products, like tofu and miso, contain genistein, 
a substance that blocks the stimulation of cancer cells by the 
body’s estrogen and testosterone hormones. 

In a study of Asian women who consumed more soy 
since their teen years, scientists found the women had fewer 
incidence of breast cancer. Instead of drinking regular milk, 
you can try soy milk. You may take tofu and vegemeat as an 
alternative source of protein to reduce your meat intake. 

9. Shitake mushrooms. Shitake mushrooms and other 
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Modern 

Tsinoy 

Dad 



life lessons 



By Allan Ngo 


I t’s almost 6 p.m., the time my parents come home from the store. I 
hear their distinct footsteps coming closer. And just as they were 
about to turn the corner... 

“ Bulaga \” I’d shout. 

My parents would have a good laugh. A nice end to another 
tough day. 

People say children bring families together and I agree now 


that I have a 9-month-old daughter of my own. We 
family bonding time as opposed to everyone going 
own apartment after dinner. 

And it helps that we live just one floor away. 

My mom though made a curious observation about us new 
Tsinoy dads. She says that we are more involved with taking 
care of the children than the older generation. Men would 
normally just take care of the livelihood while the women 
took care of the children. 

I find that a very interesting discovery. 

Speaking of discovery this month were going to celebrate 
Father’s Day and I want to share five unexpected life lessons 
that I never knew fatherhood would teach me. 

1. Breastfeeding is tough, but my wife is tougher. I 
wasn’t breast-fed. So, it was an absolutely new experience 
when my wife decided to breastfeed because her sister highly 
recommended it. 

It was a heavy burden for my wife. Latching the baby on 
is a pain, especially at the start. Not to mention she has to 
pump milk at work every day She’s been doing it faithfully 
for nine months now, and I’m very proud of her. I always 
knew she was tough but I had no idea how tough. 

Since this is a task that only she can do, for obvious reasons, 

I make sure to have at least one date a month - just the two 
of us to simply connect and unwind. 

Basically just think that taking care of your wife is the same 
thing as taking care of your baby simply because it’s true. 

2. No to daddy body. That may seem superficial but it’s 
not. It’s about health. 

As breadwinners, we have the responsibility to provide for 
our family and we can’t do that if our body fails us. Whenever 
I notice that my belt is tightening, daddy body is knocking. 

Like nearly everyone else, I don’t have the luxury of time 
and energy to go to the gym. What I do is exercise at home. 
Doing a simple exercise that you can keep up, like push-ups 
or yoga, is better than doing an intense workout that you 
can’t sustain. 

Developing healthy eating habits is also essential. I only 
have apples for breakfast and seldom eat rice at night. It 
might be different for you but once you find a routine that 
works, stick to it. 

Don’t worry you don’t have to have six-pack abs, just fitting 
in your jeans is already a big accomplishment. 


more 
to their 


3. Grace under pressure is easier said than done. I’m a 

planner. I have a list of things to do and work hard until I 
finish them. I consider myself a calm and collected person. 

That is, until the baby cries. 

For a guy who puts a premium on focus, it’s very 
challenging to get interrupted while you’re fully engaged with 
work. I never hesitate to stop and help with the baby but I 
don’t always handle it well (i.e. cranky face). 

That’s what I admire about my parents. When faced with 
this dilemma, I get intense. I tend to raise my voice and 
become bossy. My parents, on the other hand, are always 
relaxed and deliberate when confronted with such situations. 

Their demeanor has been fortified by their years of 
experience. That’s something I want to have. 


4. The power of leverage. Eighty-six thousand, four 
hundred. That’s the number of seconds we all have in a day. 
And it’s never enough. 

I’m a strong believer in the adage, “If you want to do things 
right, you have to do it yourself.” I have difficulty letting go 
of control and delegating. 

Again, that changed when my baby arrived. My list of things 
to-do may be a mile long but my time and energy is limited. 
My wife and I quickly realized that life isn’t about crossing out 
tasks in the to-do list but is about choosing the most important 
task and doing it yourself. The rest? Leverage it. 

In our home, we have hired a nanny and a house help to 
assist with the chores. In my business, I’ve hired freelancers 
to lighten the load, invested in software to automate tasks. 
It gives us much needed extra time to bond with our baby 

Instead of buying new stuff for ourselves, we invest in these 
“luxuries” because we understand that time flies quickly So 
while her world revolves entirely around us, we’ll make sure 
to take every moment in. 

5. It strengthened my faith. It’s not the things that we 
can foresee that scares us, it’s the things that never come to 
mind that do. 

As parents, we do everything we can to protect and nurture 
our child. We want to make sure no violence would ever 
happen to children, yet they still do. 

Just watch the news and you’ll see horror stories daily 

That’s where faith comes in. I can try to be a superhero for 
my child but at the end of the day I’ll have to surrender our 
faith to God. It’s the reason why I always take a moment every 
morning to give thanks to the Lord for the gift of seeing my 
wife and child peacefully sleeping beside me. 

Life owes us nothing. Everything is a blessing. Let’s enjoy 
this adventure because life is full of surprises. You never know, 
the next one might just be around the corner. 
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By Meah Ang See 

T he past few months, parents 
have been bombarded with the 
Close-Up tragedy news, where 
five people died of suspected drug 
overdose. In the university where I teach, 
we have another conundrum, a community 
problem: we are discussing the issue of happy- 
hour Thursdays. 

Because our university does not have classes 
on Fridays, Thursday night is the beginning 
of the weekend. 

There have been multitudes of scenes in¬ 
volving students throwing up on the sidewalk 
in the middle of the night, as well as numer¬ 
ous calls from the nearby police community 
precinct to the chancellor to collect this and 
that drunken student who was rounded up 
from the street. 

Worse, there have been cases of rape where 
the perpetrators are unknown, because they 
were all too drunk. It is common knowledge 
that Thursday night is happy-hour, and stu¬ 
dents from other universities head over to our 
area to do some drinking. 

For the university, one main issue is the 
bars themselves. Why do they have permits 
to operate in the first place, when they are 
within 500 meters of a school? 

The vice-chancellor reported during a 
town hall meeting with stakeholders that the 
university has been complaining about the 
bars for years now. They would disappear for 
a while, but re-open again some two weeks 
later. Dealing with government is definitely 
an uphill battle. 

During that town hall meeting, the uni¬ 
versity was trying to get a feel of how the 
student and faculty bodies felt about moving 
the university break from Fridays to Mondays. 
Having class on Fridays removes happy-hour 
Thursday. 

Many argued that it is not which day of 
the week that matters. Those who want to 
drink will just move happy-hour Thursday 
to happy-hour Friday. They felt it is more 
important to teach them responsible drinking. 

It is the same issue with the Close-Up 
tragedy. Though the substances were not 
“illegal,” the “party” drugs are still known 
to have addictive and damaging substances. 
One family is suing the event organizer for 
being negligent in handling and operating 
the concert. 

The medico-legal office of the National 
Bureau of Investigation found that two of 
the victims had traces of synthetic drugs, 
specifically MDMA Methylyne Homolog 
and Synthetic Cathinone. I have no idea 
what those are, but I definitely do not trust 
anything I could not even pronounce. 

Every time updates on this issue go on 
the radio, our family driver surmises that the 


families who did not sue knew their children 
were users, or worse, addicts. He believes 
that the suing party is “hibang - deluding 
themselves that their daughter was not a user. 

He places the blame squarely on their 
shoulders, that they should have ensured their 
child is drug-free. 

I argued with him that the parents and 
boyfriend say that the daughter was not a drug 
user. So, our driver goes on to conclude that 
the boyfriend probably just did not want to 
admit that both of them were taking drugs or 
drug-laced drinks. Since the boyfriend did not 
undergo any drug-testing, we will never know. 


day on the iPad or laptop if left to her own 
devices. 

We limited her gadget time to four hours a 
day this summer (Yes, four hours seems a lot, 
but programming is time-consuming). She 
argued that playing music on Spotify while 
she’s playing with toys should not count as 
gadget time, and I agreed. 

When she grows older, I hope she con¬ 
tinues to be comfortable in presenting her 
arguments so we could talk about all the good 
and bad things happening in her life. 

Only when we are true confidants can we 
be 100 percent sure of our children’s actions. 


mall during class hours. Your teen is not in¬ 
vited. He would thus feel as the odd man out 
and could have blurted out “Mall kayo ? Sama 
‘ko\” If his friends make him feel uncomfort¬ 
able for not going along with the crowd, for 
wanting to do something different, for trying 
something different, that’s peer pressure. 

If the boyfriend withholds affection like 
a hug or smile because your teen doesn’t 
want to go somewhere with him - that’s 
peer pressure. 

Talk to your teen about healthy and un¬ 
healthy relationships. Bottom-line, healthy 
relationships never require people to prove 
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Meanwhile, the drug and alco¬ 
hol problem is still looming over 
our heads. Talking might not be 
enough. 

In a study of 
drug prevention 
programs in the 
U.S., researchers 
classified the pro¬ 
grams into 1) in¬ 
formation only, 
where students 
only listened 
to lectures 
about how 
drugs are 
harmful; 
2 ) r e - 


www.clipartpanda.com 

With these issues on the table, I do have 
to wonder about the relationship of these 
children with their parents. The parents say 
they knew their daughter very well. It could 
very well be the first time she tried to take 
recreational drugs that tragically turned out 
to be fatal. 

When a parent-child relationship is truly 
open, children and teens should be com¬ 
fortable in expressing their feelings, beliefs, 
values and opinions at home, and can openly 
disagree with you. The parent will then be 
in a better position to guide them in what is 
acceptable or not acceptable. 

For Achi, since she’s only 8, we’re work¬ 
ing on her resistance to gadgets. She’s quite 
nerdy and is capable of spending the whole 


sistance 
training, 
comprising of 
skills training on how to 
refuse drug offers; 3) normative 
education, where the school cur¬ 
riculum is designed to combat the 
influence of passive social pressures. 

They found that a combination of the 
three seems to work best in teaching children 
to resist drugs and alcohol. 

With the insidiousness of drugs and al¬ 
cohol use, having an open and comfortable 
relationship with our children is not enough 
anymore. The idea of teaching resistance skills 
to our children is for them to NOT even try. 

Let us start by facing the issues directly. 
Speak with your teen and discuss the kinds 
of negative peer pressure he encounters in 
school. 

For that matter, is your teen aware of what 
peer pressure really looks like? It does not al¬ 
ways have to be friends explicitly asking him 
to try something he does not want to do. Is 
your teen aware that some actions or being 
left out of the group can be peer pressure too? 

For example, friends decide to go to the 


themselves in ways that are unsafe or uncom¬ 
fortable for them. Healthy relationships fill us 
with ease and well-being. True friends make 
us feel safe and accept us for who we are. 

Find out how easy or difficult it is for 
him to say no. Discuss the nuances behind 
his decisions. What is difficult for him to 
resist? Ask your teen to give you reasons for 
these difficulties. And then move on to role 
play how your teen acts when he has trouble 
resisting. 

Pretend you are the friend offering cutesy 
party tablets to everyone but him. Does he 
feel left out? What does he want to do? Most 
importantly, in these role plays, have your 
child practice different ways of saying no. 
It could be as simple as walking away from 
the situation. 

When there is nowhere to go, your child 
could practice calmly saying no or how to 
ignore the person or situation. Have him 
prepare a few jokes up so he can use humor 
to divert the pressure. 

Peer pressure is one thing. However, the 
lure of party drugs and happy drinking hours 
could also be a factor. Talk openly about your 
fears with your child. Use the concert as an 
example! If the girl at the Close-Up concert 
truly was not a drug user, as her parents 
believe, then someone could have laced her 
drink. 

That one time trial cost her her life. It 
could also happen to your child. Ask your 
teen to come up with solutions for that sce¬ 
nario. What should she have done? 

What if they are at a party and want to 
drink. Teach them to drink responsibly, as 
I have written before. (See “Alcohol abuse 
among the young,” Tulay, Nov. 17-Dec. 7, 
2016). 

Lastly, these strategies should not be a one¬ 
time-big-time lecture or talk. Space this out 
over time and do not stop until your child is 
truly well out of his/her teens, and you are 
sure of his/her resistance skills. O 
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CHINESE IN KOREA, PH: 

So al i ke, yet not quite 


By Teresita Ang See 

L ike the Chinese in the Philippines, the Chinese in Korea experienced periods 
of social, political and economic discrimination. Yet, the Chinese-Filipino 
community achieved greater economic successes than did Chinese Koreans. 
The parallels in their historical narratives had disparate impact: the Chinese in Korea 
were isolated from the mainstream society while those in the Philippines became well 
integrated into its host community. 


Taipans and Chaebols 

The economic success of ethnic Chinese 
in Southeast Asia in business and industry 
was not replicated in Japan and Korea. 

In the “Forbes list of South East Asian 
people by net worth,” many Chinese 
Southeast Asian tycoons are listed among 
the “world’s billionaires,” but not those in 
Korea and Japan. 

Famous Chinese Koreans are mostly 
artists, entertainers and athletes. 

In Korea, there are no Chinese-owned 
rich conglomerates like the Chaebols, 
such as Hyundai, Samsung, Lotte, LG and 
Daewoo. 

There is no simple explanation. 

Historical, political and socio-cultural 
experiences of the ethnic Chinese in the 
two regions conspired against economic 
success in Northeast Asia but spurred 
the spectacular successes of the Chinese 
Southeast Asians. 

Perhaps, the most important factor that 


explains this economic disparity lies in the 
successful integration and assimilation of the 
Chinese in Southeast Asia versus isolation 
and lack of integration in Northeast Asia. 

Numbers, origins 

In the Philippines, some 90 percent 
of the Chinese are from Fujian and only 
10 percent from Guangdong. This makes 
them a more homogenous group and helps 
strengthen communal identity. It also 
makes the Philippine Chinese community- 
predominantly merchant or business-based 
- unique in Southeast Asia. 

In 2000, Korea had 53,963 Chinese, 
90 percent of whom are from Shandong 
province. In addition, there are some 
400,000 new immigrants from China. 
They are the biggest minority community 
in Korea, making up 36.5 percent of all 
foreign residents, according to the Annual 
Embarkation Statistics published by Korea’s 
Ministry of Justice. 

Most of the huaqiao in Korea are in 


the service sectors: food and restaurants, 
Chinese medicine, retailers and specialty 
shops, tourism and entertainment. 

Origins, political orientation 
Local-born ethnic Chinese with 
Southeast Asian identities count several 
generations, beyond 20 generations for 
Indonesia and Thailand. 

Filipinos of Chinese ancestry can count 
beyond 10 generations and most ethnic 
Chinese Filipinos belong to at least third 
and fourth generations. 

Chinese Filipinos number 1.2 million 
people, forming 1.2 percent of total 
Philippine population. Before the war, as 
with Korea, most Chinese organizations 
have the words lu fei (□ [] sojourning in 
the Philippines) in front and the Chinese 
were mostly called lu fei huaqiao (□ □ 
[][]). This older generation consider 
themselves sojourners (D D ) : they are 
on temporary stays in the Philippines and 
desire to return to China. 


That desire was crushed with Japan’s 
occupation of China, the Pacific War, and 
the 1949 communist regime of the People’s 
Republic of China which dropped the 
bamboo curtain to close off China’s borders. 

After the war, nearly 90 percent of ethnic 
Chinese Filipinos were born, raised and 
educated in the Philippines. Organizations 
dropped the words lu fei (0 0 , sojourning 
in the Philippines) and adopted the words 
Fei Hua (D D ) or Filipino-Chinese: the 
identity is still Chinese but they happen to 
be in the Philippines. 

Not until the 1960s did the new 
generation of Chinese Filipinos, who 
consider themselves Filipinos in identity 
but Chinese in racial origins, come about. 
They are the huaren (D D ) and the huayi 
(□ □ )• 

Many Chinese who migrated to Korea 
before the Ming (1368- 1644) and Qing 
(1644-1911) dynasties did not settle down 
and form a community there. 

The majority of Chinese in Korea 
today are still first- and second-generation 
migrants. 

Up to 1992, Korea recognized Taiwan 
and Chinese Koreans were of mainly 
Taiwanese nationality. 

There is, however, an original group 
of Chinese migrant huaqiao (□ 0 ) from 
Shandong. The sharp political (allegiance 
to Taiwan vs. China) and ethnic divides 
(ethnic Koreans from Yanbian (D D ) and 
the huaqiao Taiwan nationals) weaken the 
communal identity as well as the political 
assertiveness and status of these Chinese 
Koreans. 

The same political division - of allegiance 
to Taiwan or China - is likewise seen in the 
Philippines. 

Although diplomatic relations with 
China was established back in 1975, 
the older-generation Chinese Filipino 
community - business groups in particular 
- was predominantly pro-Taiwan until the 
1990s. Chinese schools and organizations 
were controlled and influenced by Taiwan. 

In mid-1990s, China started aggressively 
“courting” community leaders and offered 
business opportunities in the mainland. 

Today, the political divide has blurred. 
The younger generation, however, are 
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A Korean class photographed 
in 1922. The children are 
being taught Japanese 
(Japanese characters on the 
black board). The language 
of instruction during the 
35-yearJapanese occupation 
in Korea was Japanese. 
(http://histclo.com/schun/country/ 
other/kor/suk-chron. html) 


Seoul, Korea during Japanese occupation. 


Condensed and revisedfrom the original paper presented at the 2015 Regional Conference organized by International Society for the 
Study of Chinese Overseas, with the theme “East Asia and the Chinese Overseas. ” The full academic paper will appear in 

the upcoming issue ofTCEA Journal. 


colleges. Today they have to 
pass the unified entrance 
examinations. About 50- 60 
percent of Chinese high school 
graduates in Korea opt to study 
in Taiwan and the majority of 
these move to the U.S. or other 
countries. 

In recent years, the number 
of students attending the 
Seoul Chinese Middle School 
has continuously declined 
because of remigration to other 
countries, increased attendance 
in Korean schools due to 
intermarriage with Koreans, and preference 
for education in Taiwan. 

Since August 1999, however, the Seoul 
Chinese Middle School, along with two 
to three other schools, were legitimately 
recognized as “general schools” under the 
rigorous regulation by the Ministry of 
Education in Korea. 

In the Korean educational system, very 
little preferential treatment was offered to 
the Chinese students. 

To enter Korean universities, Chinese 
students are screened separately from 
Korean students, resulting in extremely high 
competition between huaqiao applicants to 
enroll in private universities. 

Languages 

Generally, 98 percent of Chinese in 
the Philippines can speak Filipino or the 
Tagalog-based national language, 35 percent 
can speak another local major dialect and 90 
percent can speak English. 

Of first-generation Chinese immigrants, 
Hokkien is the lingua franca; even the 
Cantonese minority spoke Hokkien. Of 
the present generation, only 10 percent use 
Chinese as their first language. 

Those below 30 years old speak Filipino 
and English, have limited Hokkien and 
Mandarin language abilities. This leads 
to concerns in the community over the 
deterioration of even the ability to understand 
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of Chinese schools. 

Chinese schools had failed to strengthen 
the Chinese identity of the young Chinese. 
As well, the mass naturalization decree that 
gave them citizenship had far-reaching 
effects. These two factors moved the young- 
generation Chinese further in the continuum 
of deculturation. 

Many finished high school and went on to 
study in Filipino universities without needing 
to compete for limited admission based on 
racial origin. 

Education of the ethnic Chinese in Korea, 
on the other hand, isolated them from the 
mainstream community. Huaqiao students are 
not allowed to enter regular Korean schools. 
When they finish huaqiao high school, they 
receive a graduation certificate from Taiwan’s 
government, so eventually they have to apply 
for the separate screening examination for 
Taiwan college entrance. 

In the 1960s, there were more than 30,000 
Chinese in Korea, a third of them, or 10,000, 
were students. All Chinese schools were 
established through efforts of the huaqiao. 
Today, there are four Chinese high schools 
and 29 grade schools in Korea with more 
than 3,000 students. 

In the 1970s, graduates of Chinese high 
school were automatically accepted in Taiwan 


uninvolved and often unaware of the schism 
between the pro-Taiwan and pro-China 
factions. They are pro-Philippines and the 
issues and welfare of the Philippines and the 
Filipinos are their paramount concern. 

This attitude is now increasingly evident 
in the younger Chinese Korean generation 
as well. 

Chinese education 

The first Chinese school in the Philippines 
- Anglo Chinese School - was established in 
1899 to educate Chinese immigrants and 
give them the rudiments of English and 
bookkeeping to survive. 

After World War II, the standard of 
Chinese education slowly deteriorated since 
there were no new immigrants after China 
closed its doors to the outside world in 1949. 

Chinese-language education continued 
to deteriorate because the Chinese are a very 


small part of the Philippine 
population, when compared 
to Malaysia, Indonesia and 
Singapore where there is a much 
larger Chinese population and 
greater demand for Chinese- 
language education. 

In preparation for diplomatic 
relations with the PRC, then 
President Ferdinand Marcos 


issued two presidential decrees 
- one in 1975 provided for easy access to 
naturalization through administrative process 
(against the older, expensive and lengthy 
judicial process); the other was P.D. 176, 
promulgated in 1973 to implement the 
constitutional provision on the Filipinization 
of all alien (read Chinese) schools. 

Up until then, Taiwan had a strong 
influence on the supervision and curriculum 
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Filipinos of Chinese ancestry can count beyond 10 generations and ethnic Chinese 
Filipinos belong to at least third and fourth generations. 


CHINESE IN KOREA 

(from p. 15) 

Hokkien, much less Mandarin, which has no 
speech community to support its use. 

Similarly, older generation Chinese 
Koreans speak the Shandong dialect in 
everyday life; while the younger generation 
speaks a mixture of Shandong, Korean and 
Mandarin, which is taught in school. 

For those under 30, their first language is 
Korean. They learn Mandarin in school, and 
they are reportedly fast losing proficiency in 
the Shandong dialect. 

Parallels in history 

The Philippines had both trade and 
political relations with China before the 
Spanish occupation, which began in the 
1500s. 

Chinese junks regularly visited the 
Philippines and envoys from the Philippines 
went to China to pay tribute to the Ming 
court. In the Ming Annals and the Tong Xi 
Yang Gao (Study of the Eastern and Western 
Oceans 1618), there are many pages of 
accounts mentioning islands or countries in 
the Philippines. 

Korea has the earliest recorded arrival and 
settlement of the Chinese. History recounts 
that during the time of Zhou Wu Wang 
(D D D 1066 B.C.), 5,000 Chinese settled 
in Korea, spurring the areas development. 
These 5,000 were the original huaqiao in 
Korea. This period of settlement is earlier 
than the Chinese arrival in any Southeast 
Asian country. 

The early presence of the Chinese in 
Korea left indelible and far-reaching imprints 
on its civilization. Lasting influence in 
farming methods, burial grounds, language 
and writing methods, arts and culture like 
palace dances, ancient copper and bronze 
artifacts, jewelry and gold ornaments attest 
to these relations, which started before the 
Christian era. 


In both Northeast and Southeast Asia, 
the Koreans were the first to be influenced 
by Confucianism, Buddhism and Chinese 
cultural enlightenment. The indelible imprints 
of Chinese civilization and culture persisted 
throughout several Korean monarchs’ reigns. 

As with the Philippines, for centuries, 
Korea has inevitably been closely linked to 
China politically and economically because 
of geographical proximity between Shandong 
and Korea. In the late 19th century, the 
Chinese started to settle in Korea’s northeast. 

Before the first Sino-Japanese War in 
1894, Korea had been the most important 
vassal state to China. In the late 19th century, 
Chinese owned most of the larger shops in 
Incheon. 

Following Japan’s defeat in World War 
II, a new wave of Chinese immigrants into 
Korea began. 

Not long after, refugees fleeing the Maoist 
regime moved to the Korean peninsula. 

The different waves of out-migration 
from China to other parts of Southeast Asia, 
including the Philippines, coincided with 
periods of turmoil, unrest, drought, famine, 
and poverty that bred a general state of 
instability in the mainland. 

TheTaiping Rebellion (1850-1864), Sino- 
Japanese War (1894) and Boxer Uprising 
(1899-1901) saw the biggest waves of 
migration to Southeast Asia, including the 
Philippines. In feudal China, peasants were 
forced to support the profligate lives of the 
Imperial Court through onerous levies and 
taxations, and thus suffered the most from 
these political unrests. 

This period of migration experience to 
the Philippines and other Southeast Asian 
countries closely resemble that of the Chinese 
in Korea. 

Shandong province is the origin of the 
Boxer Uprising. 

During the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries, Shandong was hard hit by famine, 


Experiences of racism 


By Teresita Ang See 

I n the Philippines, the 17th-18th century was marked by massacres and 
mass expulsions of the Chinese by Spanish colonial authorities. 

In the 19th century, anti-Chinese agitations and discrimination 
continued to mark the Spanish rule in the form of imposed taxes higher 
than other foreigners and locals. 

Likewise, restrictive travel passes required all Chinese to obtain permits to 
travel. Those caught violating the travel permits were conscripted into forced 
labor unless they pay a high penalty. 

The Chinese were also used as scapegoats. The Spaniards deliberately fanned 
native resentment by blaming them for the economic ills caused by Spanish 
misgovernment and neglect. 


Under American rule (1898-1946), the 
Chinese also suffered from persecution and 
discrimination. Application of the Chinese 
Exclusion Act on the Philippines in 1902 was 
the most onerous form of legal discrimination 
against the Chinese. The Act banned laborers 
from entering the colony and allowed 
only professionals, merchants and sons of 
merchants to enter. 

In 1919, the Chinese were blamed for a 
rice shortage which was really due to poor 
harvest. In 1924, again due to economic ills, 
anti-Chinese riots occurred in Manila, which 
spread to Cabanatuan and Nueva Ecija, north 
of Manila. The Commonwealth Government 
(1935-1946) was marked by the application 
of nationalization measures like the rice and 
corn trade in 1940 and the ownership of 
market stalls in 1941. 

Philippine independence and freedom 
from colonial rule gave rise to a new form of 
Filipino nationalism during the Republican 
Period. Discrimination against the Chinese 
took the form of exclusion of the alien 
minority like the Filipino-First Policy in the 
1950s and 1960s. 

For instance, only Filipino citizens were 
allowed to take the board exams for licensed 
professions such as engineering, medicine, 
nursing, accounting, architecture, chemistry, 
pharmacy and law. 

One of the most traumatic legislations 
that had a long-term impact on the Chinese 
community was the passage of Republic Act 
1180 in 1954 which nationalized retail trade, 
the main occupation of Chinese businesses 
at that time. 

n Korea, most literature on racial conflict 
mentions the “Manbo Mountain Incident 
(D D D D D )” which happened at the 
Manbo mountain region of Changchun, Jilin 
province in 1931. 



A historical cartoon advocating the 
lynching of Chinese, (http://reappropriate.co/) 


The Japanese forced Koreans in China’s 
northeastern districts to relocate in order 
to build irrigation canals and develop 
surrounding farmland. Violence occurred 
between Korean and Chinese farmers. 

Although there were no casualties, the 
Japanese spread false reports in Korean 
newspapers that numerous Korean farmers 
were massacred by Chinese mobs. 

On the pretext of “protecting Japanese 
citizens” on Chinese soil, the Japanese 
deliberately encouraged anti-Chinese 
sentiment to drive a deeper wedge between 
the two groups and to create excuses for 
further intervention in northeastern China. 

As a result of the rumor, angry Korean 
farmers retaliated against overseas Chinese 
merchants by pillaging and setting fire to 
their stores and houses. Many Chinese were 
beaten up and 142 were killed. 

The incident damaged a lot of the 
properties of overseas Chinese in Korea and 
left a lasting imprint of distrust and suspicion 
between Koreans and huaqiao. 

After Korean Independence in 1945, 
upheavals and unrest against the Chinese 
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continued. During the Korean War (1950- 
1953), Communist China intervened on 
behalf of North Korea, and the Chinese 
in Korea became scapegoats for Chinese 
aggression against South Korea. 

The huaqiao suffered crippling losses to 
property and livelihood during the war. After 
the war, they were subjected to progressively 
worse discrimination and neglect. 

The most serious blow to the huaqiao in 
Korea was probably the measures taken by 
the Park Chung Hee administration. These 
restrictive government policies, like the 
Warehouse Blockade Act, currency alteration 
and reform in 1952 and 1962, limitations 
in the foreign ownership of land, residential 
and property rights, restrictive Trade Law 



Chinese No.1 in obtaining S. Korean citizenship, (www.youtube.com) 



General Park Chung-hee, South 
Korean president from 1962-1979. 


and unjust taxations, caused the decline of 
their livelihood. 

The restrictive and discriminatory measures 
made it difficult for them to continue their 
businesses. In the 1990s, the rights of Korean 
Chinese were no better than those of other 
foreign migrant workers; they were denied 
residential rights and made subject to penal¬ 
ties if they overstay their visas in South Korea. 

According to a court ruling, Korean 
Chinese should be accepted as citizens of 
South Korea only if they have North Korean 
citizenship, because the South Korean 
Constitution recognizes North Koreans as 
citizens. Moreover, the difficult and lengthy 
process of naturalization made it difficult for 
the Chinese to acquire Korean citizenship. 

Restrictions and discriminatory policies 
prevented the Chinese Koreans from identi¬ 
fying with and integrating into mainstream 
Korean society or to assert a Korean identity. 

Above all, they hindered greater eco¬ 


nomic success, professional advancement 
and greater positions of influence of the 
Chinese Koreans. 

Likewise, because of these measures, 
many poverty-stricken huaqiao left Korea 
in search of a better life. Quite a number 
migrated to the U.S. and came to consider 
these restrictive measures as blessings in 
disguise as they enjoyed better opportunities 
in America. 

In comparison, the Philippine naturaliza¬ 
tion process was even more difficult, tedious 
and expensive before the 1975 Marcos mass 
naturalization process. 

Yet many Chinese opted to go through 
the process in order to protect business 
interests and further achieve economic 
success. This perseverance, as well as 
Marcos’ initiative, enabled children who 
were naturalized along with their parents to 
enter professions and engage in businesses 
previously forbidden to them. 



especially the northwest, causing many to leave. 
About 90 percent of Korea’s huaqiao are from 
Shandong. Their reasons for immigration, like 
those of the early migrants to the Philippines, 
were: persecution by imperial powers; chronic 
poverty owing to high population density, 
and repeated natural disasters like flood and 
drought. 

Integration and assimilation 

At the turn of the 20th century, the increased 
repression and cruelty of the Spanish and 
American colonizers fostered a strong spirit 
of communalism among the Chinese in the 
Philippines. 

Chinese institutions such as schools, the 
press, and other associations were set up as 
agencies of communal mobilization and cultural 
renewal. 

At the same time, the political awakening of 
the Chinese in China elicited a strong response 
from the local Chinese which further intensified 
their sense of nationalism. 

After the Pacific War and the communist 
revolution in China, immigration to the 
Philippines came to a standstill and the local- 
born generation came about. 

Failure of Chinese schools to strengthen 
the Chinese identity of the Chinese youth, 
as well as the far-reaching effects of the mass 
naturalization decree that gave them citizenship, 
helped the younger-generation Chinese moved 
further in the continuum of deculturation. Vast 
changes have taken place among these local- 
born people who make up 90 percent of the 


phenomenon obviously showed the huaqiaos 
despair of ever integrating into mainstream 
Korean society. Among those remigrating were 
leaders of Korea’s overseas Chinese community. 

The kinship, village origins, and occupational 
networks of the huaqiao in Korea tied them 
together despite dispersal in many parts of Korea. 
These networks were crucial in maintaining the 
socialization and mutual support structure of 
the huaqiao. They highlighted the independence 
of the community and its isolation from 
mainstream society. 

In short, it provided a means of adaptation 
to the Korean social environment, one that 
emphasized the lack of integration and 
assimilation, especially if compared with the 
ethnic Chinese communities in other parts of 
Southeast Asia. 

At the height of Korean nationalism, the 
huaqiao did not have many choices. They 
were forced to endure discrimination or else 
remigrate to third countries. 

However, after 1992, with the establishment 
of Sino-Korean diplomatic relations, the plight 
of the Chinese in Korea significantly improved. 

Recent changes in Korean attitude and 
governmental policy show a new possibility 
of peaceful co-existence, moving towards 
integration. 

The younger generation is integrating into 
mainstream culture very rapidly. In school, 
huaqiao students speak Korean during recess 
and lunch time. More high school graduates 
choose to study in Korea colleges rather than 



ethnic Chinese population in the Philippines. 

While the older Chinese still dominate 
leadership positions in the community, their 
number is quite small compared with the local- 
born younger generation. They are not only 
Chinese who are in the Philippines but have 
become Filipinos of Chinese descent who are 
a living part of the country, sinking their roots 
deeply into Filipino soil. 

Meanwhile, in Korea during the 1970s, about 
10,000 huaqiao left for third countries like the 
U.S., Canada, and Australia. Additionally, 
the number of huaqiao travelling abroad 
for such purposes as tourism, employment, 
and education increased dramatically. This 


Majority of 
the Chinese 
in Korea now 
are still first 
and second 
generations 
who migrated 
from China. 

go to Taiwan. Intermarriages between huaqiao 
and Koreans are also increasing. 

However, huaqiao who have resided for 
generations in Korea and are fluent in Korean 
often simply blend in and hide their Chinese 
origins. Although officially the huaqiao are no 
longer subjected to open discrimination or 
maltreatment, the stigma of being “foreign” and 
the fear of rejection or exclusion prevent many 
from openly declaring their ethnic affiliation. 

With Korean society becoming multi¬ 
ethnic and multicultural, Chinese Koreans 
can now find social solidarity and integration, 

CHINESE IN KOREA, p. 18 
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especially those who have acquired citizenship 
by naturalization. Ethnic identity and 
nationalism based on blood ties and common 
culture apparently no longer foster a sense of 
belonging and solidarity among peoples of 
different ethnic and cultural backgrounds. 

Post-war growth and modernization 

The post-war period of Philippine 
nationalism saw the Chinese Filipinos’ 
merchant activities curtailed through 
nationalization measures. The newly 
independent Filipinos adopted the Filipino 
First Policy that nationalized many fields of 
endeavor held by Chinese Filipinos. 

This included the nationalization of retail 
trade, market stalls ownership, rice and corn 
trading, and the practice of all professions. 

On top of this, the Philippine Constitution 
restricts land ownership and exploitation of 
natural resources only to Filipino citizens. 

This legislative hat forced many Chinese 
to adopt Filipino citizenship, which hastened 
the process of political integration. 

The trade restrictions became a blessing 
in disguise. Chinese merchants moved from 
retail trading to manufacturing and exporting, 
pushing Philippine industrialization forward. 

In the late 1970s, after the erstwhile alien 
Chinese obtained Filipino citizenship, many 
started to engage in big-scale agri-businesses 
such as fisheries, prawn-industry, piggeries, 
poultry raising, cattle raising and others. 

At the same time, they also became the 
importers of cheaper goods from China. 

The ethnic Chinese were also successful 
in the banking industry. Chinese-Filipino- 
owned banks prospered. 

Integration of economic interests is 
inevitable because most of the businesses of 
the ethnic Chinese are domestic businesses 
where profits are plowed back into the 
Philippine economy. 

These businesses are subjected to the same 
local laws and policies. They are sustained by 
Philippine economic growth or overwhelmed 
by Philippine adversities and calamities just 
like other sectors in the Philippine national 
economy. 

Chinas economic growth and development 
likewise have great impact on the Chinese- 
Filipino community. Chinas investments 
in the Philippines are making great strides 
as do Chinese-Filipino businesses in China. 
Mining, construction and agriculture are the 
main focus of Chinas investments. 

In Korea as the 21st century began, 
significant legal reforms improved the status 
and made life easier for the Chinese there. 
The government recognizes the social realities 
of the Korean huaqiao in their midst and 
strives to tap their potential and networks 




Modern Bonifacio 
Global City rises on 
Tsinoy investments. 


Chinatown in 
Busan, South Korea 
welcomes new 
Chinese immigrants. 


for increased foreign investments. 

Among these legislative measures are the 
amendments to the South Korean Nationality 
Faw (2005), which made naturalization 
easier and accorded political and social 
rights for resident aliens; The Foreigners’ 
Property Ownership Act (1998) and Domicile 
Notification Act (2002). 

Since June 1998, any foreigner or legal 
person can purchase real estate in Korea 
without discrimination. These legal reforms 
considerably improved the business climate 
for the huaqiao in Korea. 

After the 1997 Asian financial crisis, the 
Korean government lifted or eased many 
regulations to attract foreign investors. This 
levelled the playing held for the Chinese over¬ 
seas doing business with Koreans. Moreover, 
to revitalize its economy, the Korean govern¬ 
ment has invited ethnic Chinese investment. 

Once diplomatic relationship with China 
was normalized in 1992, most Korean 
conglomerates, or Chaebols, were eager to 
break ground in the China market. Recently, 


some prominent and 
key positions in Korean 
conglomerates have 
been awarded to the 
Chinese. 

Tourism is another 
booming industry. 
Chinese tourists from 
Taiwan, Hong Kong 
and the Association 
of Southeast Asian 
Nations are mostly 
handled by local travel 
agents in the Chinese community. Their 
linguistic advantages, networks and ethnic 
trust opened more opportunities for Korean 
huaqiao. 

The economic rise of China gave Korea’s 
huaqiao another boost in their economic and 
political status. Many Koreans rushed to the 
mainland to open up new avenues for business 
and political connections. This happened at a 
time when Korean businesses struggled to seek 
new markets as Western markets declined. 

These economic and political contacts 
with China provided the Chinese Korean 
community with increasing opportunities to 
bridge both parties. Diplomatic normalization 
since then has propelled the volume of Korean 
trade with China, making China her third 
largest trade partner. 

These significant political developments 
brought about a slow but visible improvement 
in both the treatment and economic well¬ 
being of Chinese residents in Korea, which 
had hit an all-time low in 1976. 

Recognition among Koreans of this new 


wealth and power among the Chinese have 
contributed to the mellowing of Korean 
attitude (at least official government attitude) 
towards the Chinese. 

Contrasting consequences 

Parallels in the historical, political and 
socio-cultural experiences of the ethnic 
Chinese in the Philippines and Korea — such 
as restrictive legislation, nationalization of 
ownership of property, limits placed on the 
practice of certain businesses and professions 
- impacted the two communities differently. 

Restrictive legislation drove Chinese 
Filipinos to greater integration into 
mainstream society through the legislative 
fiat of acquiring citizenship. 

In Korea, restrictive regulatory policies 
intensified the Chinese “sojourning attitude.” 

The integration process is slow and 
happening only in recent years because 
the Chinese Koreans persist in considering 
themselves as huaqiao. They view Korea as a 
temporary workplace and refuge from poverty 
or political instability. Many huaqiao choose 
to escape from the oppressive policy toward 
foreigners by re-migrating to a third country. 

Taiwan and its policy of accepting Chinese 
moving into Taiwan can be another reason for 
the relatively poor situation of the Chinese 
community in Korea. The Chinese Koreans 
did not strive for self-sufficiency in Korea 
because they had a better chance of going 
back home, a chance which was not given to 
Chinese Filipinos after the Pacific War and 
the Communist regime in PRC. 

Having no choice but to sink their roots 
into Philippine soil, new generations born 
after the war have become vastly different 
from the older generation in their political 
orientation and identification with their 
native land, the Philippines. 

The homogeneity and cultural 
isolationism of Korea did not encourage 
Chinese Koreans to take measures to be 
accepted into mainstream society. Their 
identification with China and Taiwan was 
their means for cultural survival. 

In contrast, the Philippines, being a 
pluralistic and a Christian country made up 
of many indigenous and cultural minorities, 
has been very open and tolerant of minority 
groups and in accepting differing culture, 
practices, beliefs and traditions. 

In short, more than culture and traditions, 
the success of integration and assimilation in 
the Philippines, as in Southeast Asia, allowed 
for the economic growth and development 
of the ethnic Chinese. On the other hand, 
Korea’s restrictive and isolationist policies 
hindered the integration and impeded the 
same growth and development. 

As Korea gradually becomes a more open 
society, we may yet see opportunities for the 
economic success of Chinese Koreans. O 
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Targetting greater heights 


By Gionanni Nilles 



On target: Jonathan Reaport, 12. 


“f 


‘ still remember that day. It was March 9, 2015. We were having a 
family lunch and he asked us if he could enroll in archery instead of 
basketball or swimming for summer,” Ebbinghans Reaport recalls. 
His son Jonathan (ODD) was just 11 at the time, and the 
request came as a complete surprise. It turns out the boy decided to take up 
archery after watching an episode of the TV series “Arrow,” featuring a masked 
vigilante whose weapon of choice is the bow and arrow. 

“He doesn’t like contact sports,” the father says. “We tried enrolling him in 
basketball and swimming but he is just not into athletics.” 

His parents thought of getting Jonathan involved in sports because, like most 
kids his age, Jonathan was spending most of his time on computer games like 
Minecraft, Call of Duty and several other X-Box games. 

When he asked to go into archery, his parents thought it was just one of 
those youthful whims, but Jonathan was so persistent they finally agreed to get 
him a bow and a set of arrows and enrolled him in basic archery training (15 
one-hour sessions) in Gandiva Archery Range and Cafe in Pasig City. 


Even now, Jonathan relates how excited 
he was - so excited that he took the every- 
other-day lessons every day. “It is nice to 
learn something that’s old,” he says. 

He started shooting about 100 arrows on 
a 30-meter distance every day and gradually 
moved up to the 40-, 50-, 60- and 70-meter 
category, upgrading on the poundage (the 
weight of the bow when fully drawn) every 
time he moved up. He is currently drawing 
at 38 pounds and using a bow that weighs 
about five kilos. 

With that much weight and poundage on 
the bow, he has to hold steady for at least two 
minutes, taking careful aim for a bull’s eye. 

“His coach was so surprised. At his age 
(then 11), it was rare to see a boy shooting 
at a target that far - 50, 60 meters away,” the 
proud father shares. 

Last December, less than a year after he 
first picked up the bow, Jonathan placed 
third in his first international competition 
- the World Indoor Archery Youth Cup in 
Bangkok, Thailand. 

Last April, he competed in the 2016 
Palarong Pambansa in Albay province after 
qualifying as a representative of Manila City, 
emerging second among 32 archers dur¬ 
ing the qualifying rounds for the National 
Capital Region. 

In the free-for-all format at the Palaro 
that had no age or weight categories, the 
young archer emerged 14th in the field of 
72 athletes. 



Jonathan with coach Romnick Balmeo. 


Jonathan now attends more advance train¬ 
ing, to improve on the hold of his left arm, 
under Filipino coach Romnick Balmeo and 
Korean coach Choi Won Tae. 

In the face of their son’s surprising success, 
the Reaport couple have funded Jonathan’s 
interest because there is very little govern¬ 
ment support for archery. 
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“We have a lot of good archers but there 
is not enough support. During the (Palarong 
Pambansa) competitions, I saw the equip¬ 
ment of our archers and these were not that 
good. The better equipment were borrowed,” 
Ebbinghans notes. 

Archery can be an expensive sport. A ba¬ 
sic archery set costs P60,000 and the basic 
training costs about PI2,000. Multiply that 
by constant upgrades in equipment and 
training as one improves and moves up the 
competition ladder. 

Meanwhile, Jonathan is fully focused 
on and committed to improving his skills 
and winning more competitions here and 
abroad. 

To get to that goal, he has to do weights 
and exercises at the gym, like dumbbell 
and abdominal exercises, to develop more 
muscles and improve on his strength. 

“I shoot 300 arrows a day, train from 9 
a.m. until 5 p.m., and do my weight training 
at the gym from 7 to 8:30 p.m.,” Jonathan 
describes his routine last summer. 

In advance training, he adds, he aims 
to improve on his focus - the mental part 
of archery that enables one to calculate 
distances and wind speed while holding on 
to all the weight and pressure during the 
aim - and form, which centers on the skills 
needed for the drawing, stability, release 
and follow through aspects of shooting 
an arrow. 

“In shooting the arrows, you spend 70 
percent on focus and 30 percent on the form. 
If you are over excited or less excited, the shot 
could go bad,” Jonathan explains. 

He looks up to Filipino Olympian archer 
Gab Moreno, grandson of the late German 


At the qualifying 
round for Palarong 
Pambansa 
representing the city 
of Manila (top left); 
with Korean coach 
Choi Won Tae (top 
right); and bonding 
time with father 
Ebbinghans, mother 
Jennifer and brother 
Jeremy in Taipei 101 
(left). 


“Kuya Germs” Moreno, who is also training 
under coach Choi. 

At 17, Gab has already earned several 
medals, including a gold from the 2014 
Summer Youth Olympics. 

Jonathan is currently attending Grade 
7 full time at Saint Jude Catholic School 
while he goes for the monthly evaluations 
from June to December, a step he needs to 
qualify for the next Southeast Asian Games. 

He has also set his sights on the July 
2016 Seoul Festa, a friendly annual archery 
tournament organized by the Korean Ar¬ 
chery Association; the 2018 Youth Olympic 
Games in Buenos Aires, Argentina; the SEA 
Games in 2019 and the Olympics in Tokyo 
in 2020. 

Now that is keeping his focus on the 
bullseye. 
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Malolos’ Kamestisuhan could rival 
Vigan’s Mestizo District as heritage site 


By Constantino Tejero 

M ention of cultural heritage often brings to mind our 
colonial structures from the Spanish era to the American 
period, never mind if there’s such a thing as audiovisual 
heritage, heirloom cuisine or prehistoric engineering. 
It’s because these structures are often monumental, concrete in the 
mind, present throughout the country and have been there since time 
immemorial - so they’re the first to strike the imagination. 

When we say “heritage structures,” we usually think of our Hispanic 
built heritage, as in Vigan and Iloilo, but seldom our American colonial 
structures, as in Baguio. That could be why the Manila Jai Alai Building, 
an Art Deco jewel designed by American architect Welton Becket, 
was easily demolished and replaced with a “modern” monstrosity of a 
condominium high-rise. 



J . 




ft 







Left: Antechamber in 
Jose Bautista House 
replete with crystal, 
hardwood and 
porcelain 

Below: Jose Bautista 
House, a blend of 
Neoclassic and 
French Art Nouveau, 
was once visited 
by national hero 
Jose Rizal. Note the 
caryatids. (Photos by 
RICHARD A. REYES). 



Were rich in heritage if we only look long 
and hard. Balara Filters Park in Diliman has 
a cluster of Art Deco buildings from the 
Commonwealth era that’s more extensive 
(though not necessarily more beautiful) than 
those in the Far Eastern University campus 
in Manila. 

Nerve center 

Heritage structures are dotting the 
archipelago but seldom in clusters, as most 
had long been razed to rubble by war, neglect 
or development. 

Yet, we have places that take pride not 
just in ancient churches and ancestral houses 
scattered thereabouts but heritage districts 
that are relatively intact: Vigan, Ilocos Sur; 
Iloilo City; San Fernando, Pampanga; Taal, 
Batangas; Malolos, Bulacan. 

Vigan is, of course, the premier location, 
declared a World Heritage Site in 1999 by 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (Unesco). The 
specific site was where the town elite built 
their Hispanic houses, known as the Mestizo 
District, with its nerve center on Calle 
Crisologo. 

A close rival would be the historic town 
center of Malolos, its heritage structures 
concentrated in Kamestisuhan District, with 
its nerve center on Pariancillo Street. It was 
declared a National Historical Landmark and 
a Heritage Town in 2001 by the National 
Historical Institute. 

It should be noted that both heritage 
districts of Vigan and Malolos were enclaves 
of Chinese and Spanish mestizos, the former 
also called Kasanglayan (from Sangley, a 
person of pure Chinese ancestry); and the 


latter, Pariancillo (referring to the original 
Chinese quarters adjacent to Intramuros, now 
Arroceros Forest Park). 

Naturally, the architecture of most of their 
ancestral houses is a blend of Spanish and 
Chinese designs. 

Most famous site 

“Mahaba ito ,” says one Malolos tourism 


officer of Kamestisuhan. “Sa Vigan, isangkalye 
lang. Sa San Fernando, ilangbahay lang. Here, 
we have about 15 ancestral houses.” 

When Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo made 
the town the capital of the First Philippine 
Republic in 1898, he converted several houses 
near Malolos Church (now Cathedral) into 
government offices. 


The Lino and Maria Reyes House, for 
instance, became the office of his chief adviser, 
Apolinario Mabini. The two were said to be 
“often heard arguing from this house.” 

The Fausto Chiong House became the 
Secretarfa de Interior, while the Jose Bautista 
House was the Secretarfa de Fomento 
(Department of Public Works). 
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has history. But their owners won’t have 
them affiliated with the NHCP (National 
Historical Commission of the Philippines). 
There’s no government consultation when 
they remodel or renovate. Sayang.” 

Bautista bristles at the suggestion, saying: 
“But this is our house. We live here. We come 
here during vacation.” 

Bigger roles 

Outside Kamestisuhan District but within 
walking distance are more heritage structures 
that played bigger roles in history. 

Casa Real, built in 1580, served as 
office-residence of the gobernadorcillo, then 
subsequently as Spanish treasury during 
the British invasion of Manila, American- 
era capitol and now a national shrine and 
Museum of Political History. 

While Barasoain Church was the site 
of the convention of the First Philippine 
Congress and the inauguration of Aguinaldo’s 
government, the convent of Malolos Church 
served as his Palacio Presidencia (official 
residence and office). 

Six months after his inaugural, while 
escaping to San Fernando, Pampanga, he 
ordered Gen. Antonio Luna to burn church 
and convent down before the American 
soldiers arrived, as “part of his scorched- 
earth policy, so that anything left would be 
rendered useless.” 

So now mention of what that famous 
huge silver altar looked like can only ignite 
our imagination. 

Reprinted from http:I'/lifestyle, inquirer. 
net/230187/malolos-kamestisuhan-could- 
ri val- vigans- m estizo-distri ct-as-heri tage- 
site#ixzz4B9i UaPiG, June 6, 2016. 


Casa Tribunal, which used to be the 
municipal hall, was turned into the carcel 
(jailhouse). 

The most famous site here must be that 
of Instituto de Mujeres (School for Women), 
established by 21 young women who wanted 
to have a night school amid the opposition 
of the friars. It was to them Jose Rizal wrote 
from London his letter-essay, “To the Young 
Women of Malolos.” 

The school is long gone and a sprawling 
residence has taken its place. Only portions 
of the original stone wall remain. A historical 
marker has been installed at a side gate. 

Happy blend 

Most popular to tourists is the Jose Bautista 
House. This was visited by Rizal when he 
was recruiting members for the reformist 
organization La Liga Filipina. It was here 
where he and Marcelo H. del Pilar spoke to 
the 21 brave women. 

“He came by the Dagupan train to 
Malolos,” says Dez Bautista, a descendant and 
founder of the Guild of Production Designers 


a happy blend of the 
Neoclassic style and French Art Nouveau. It 
is probably the only house in the country with 
caryatids on its facade. 

“At one time it became a school run by 
nuns,” says Bautista. 

It is now a museum of antiquities, its 
numerous halls and chambers lavished with 
religious icons, heirloom china, memorabilia, 
fine hardwood furniture, porcelain figurines, 
crystal chandeliers, sculptures, paintings and 
drawings of Fernando Amorsolo and Felix 
Resurreccion Hidalgo, ceiling murals by folk 
artists, even the original KKK flag. 

Adaptive reuse 

Some property owners practice adaptive 
reuse, but there seems to be no proper 
restoration guidelines as in Vigan. The 
Arcadio Ejercito House, which served as the 
Secretarfa de Guerra (Department of War), 
is now a modern-day accesoria (residential 
building with commercial establishments on 
the ground floor). 

An exemplar of adaptive reuse is the 
Adriano-Vasquez Mansion, site of the 


Adriano-Vasquez 
Mansion lovingly 
restored to its Art 
Noveau glory. 


of the Philippines. 

Bautista says the 
house was built 
before the 1850s and 
remodeled in 1877 
with the addition of 
caryatids, resulting in 


Gobierno Militar de 
la Plaza. It is now the 
city’s Meralco office 
but has retained its 
Art Nouveau original, 
with the gleaming 
hardwood, cast-iron 
filigree embellishment, 
stunning stained-glass 
panels. 

Another lovely 
restoration is the Luis 
Santos House, built by 
the ophthalmologist son 
of Alberta Uitangcoy, 
one of the 21 women of 
Malolos. This Art Deco 
structure of off-white 
and powder-blue boasts 
works of two National 
Artists: Guillermo 
Tolentino’s sculptured 
fountain on the lawn; 
and Amorsolo’s ceiling 
mural in the salon. 

No markers 

Other property owners simply demolished 
old structures, probably finding maintenance 
more expensive or new structures more 
profitable. The Ponciano Tiongson House, 
which served as the Commissaria de Guerra, 
was razed for an Internet cafe. 

Many of these old structures have 
no markers, so tourists and even locals 
can’t identify their historicity or cultural 
significance. 

Says the tourism officer: “This would 
have been better than Vigan because it 
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Outlaws of the Nbrsh- Lin Chong 


First of four parts 

I n the reign of Hui Zong of the Song Dynasty, there was a man living in the 
capital called Lin Chong. He was a very good man and an outstanding martial 
arts master. He was also a spear and cudgel instructor for the 800,000 soldiers 
under the garrison marshals command. 

One day, Lin Chong took his wife and their maidservant Jin er to a temple outside 
of Sour Date City Gate. 

As they passed a vegetable garden next to the temple, Lin Chong heard people 
cheering. He looked into the garden and saw a tall, strong monk twirling an iron 
Buddhist staff like a pinwheel. Lin Chong exclaimed, “Very good!” 

The monk stopped and asked who the officer was. Someone said, “He is the 
martial arts instructor for the garrison troops. His name is Lin Chong.” The monk 
said, “Master Lin, why don’t you come in and sit down with me for a while?” 

Lin Chong told his wife and the maidservant to go on to the temple, and he sat 
down with him under a Chinese scholar tree. 

Lin Chong asked, “Where are you from and may I know your Buddhist name?” 
The monk answered, “I am Lu Da from Shanxi province. I am so strong. I decided 
to become a monk so that I would not use my strength to kill. My Buddhist name is 
Zhi Shen. When I was young, I came here 
and met your father, Commander Lin.” 

Lin Chong was very happy to meet Lu 
Zhi Shen and willing to become sworn 
brothers with him. 

While they were talking, the maidser¬ 
vant Jiner came running into the garden 
and said, “Master Lin, please come with 
me to the temple. Just now when Mrs. Lin 
came out of the Building of Five Moun¬ 
tains, a young man blocked her way and is 
holding her there.” 

Lin Chong said goodbye to Lu Zhi Shen 
and rushed off to the temple with Jin’er. 

When Lin Chong arrived at the Build¬ 
ing of Five Mountains, he saw a young 
man blocking his wife’s way at the stairs. 

Lin Chong rushed up to the young man, 
pulled him back and said, “I will teach you 
a lesson for taking liberties with another 
man’s wife.” 

As Lin Chong began to beat the man, 
he suddenly realized that the man was Gao 
Yanei, whose father was Grand Marshal 
Gao Qiu, and he stopped. 

Gao Yanei didn’t know that the lady was 
Lin Chong’s wife and he said arrogantly, 

“Lin Chong, this is none of you business.” 


About the Book: Outlaws of the Marsh is a classic of Chinese fiction derived 
from the oral tradition. Versions of it had been passed down by storytellers 
for centuries, and eventually the various tales were consolidated into today's 
100-chapter published edition. 

Set in the Song Dynasty, Outlaws of the Marsh features characters from all 
walks of life, but most of the heroes are from poor families. They are simple 
and sincere, full of a strong sense of justice and always eager to fight against 
oppressors and help the weak. When they can no longer bear political oppres¬ 
sion, they have no choice but to join the famed rebel stronghold at Liangshan, 
a mountain and marshland where the rebels build their military base. 

This edition was adapted from the original "Lin Shi Hui." The storytells how 
the head instructor of the imperial guards, Lin Chong, is persecuted by Grand 
Marshal Gao Yanei and is forced to seek refuge at Liangshan. Of the many 
heroes who ended up at Liangshan, Lin Chong's story is the most dramatic. 
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Lin Chong and Zhi Shen become sworn brothers. 


The onlookers came up to Lin Chong and 
said, “Don’t be angry, Master Lin. Gao Yanei 
doesn’t know who she is.” 

They held Lin Chong back and pushed Gao 
Yanei out of the temple. 

G ao Yanei could not get Lin Chong’s wife 
out of his mind, and he became very 
depressed. One of those who had seen the 
incident, a man named Fu An, befriended Gao 
Yanei and presented him with a plan. “Do it this 
way... Surely you will get her.” 


Gao Yanei liked Fu An’s idea and proceeded 
with the plot. 

Lin Chong was still upset about the incident 
at the temple. One morning, Lin Chong’s friend 
Lu Qian came to visit him. They talked and 
drank tea for a while, then Lu Qian said to Mrs. 
L in, “May I divert Mr. Lin from his boredom and 
unhappiness by inviting him out for some wine?” 

Lin Chong’s wife agreed, but she exhorted 
him, “Don’t drink too much and please come 
back early.” 
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They passed a tavern, and Lu Qian said, 
“Well, we don’t have to go home. Let’s drink 
something here.” Lu Qian and Lin Chong 
found seats upstairs, ordered some good wine 
and a meal and then sat down to talk and drink 
some more. 

After eight or nine cups of wine, Lin Chong 
went to the toilet outside. Coming out of the 
toilet at the entrance to the lane, he ran into his 
maidservant, Jin’er. 

Jin’er exclaimed, “I have been looking for you 
everywhere, Sir.” 

Lin Chong asked, “What’s wrong?” 

Jin’er said, “One hour after you left, a man 
came and told Mrs. Lin that you had gotten 
drunk in Official Lu Qian’s home, and he asked 
Mrs. Lin to come take you home. Then we fol¬ 
lowed the man to a house. When we got upstairs, 
the young man from the temple was there. When 
I saw him, I ran away to look for you.” 

Lin Chong was stunned. He ran to Lu Qian’s 
home and went upstairs. The door was locked 
from the inside. Lin Chong heard his wife re¬ 
proaching someone, “You should know doing 
this to someone’s wife is illegal.” 

Then he heard Gao Yanei reply, “Oh, my dear 
lady, please forgive me, but I think even a stone- 
hearted woman would give in to me eventually.” 
Lin Chong yelled, “Open the door!” 

When Mrs. Lin heard her husband’s voice, she 
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ran to open the door. Gao Yanei was so afraid of 
being caught, he opened the window, jumped 
out and escaped. 

Lin Chong rushed into the room but Gao 
Yanei was gone. He asked Mrs. Lin, “Did he 
rape you?” and she said no. 

Lin Chong broke everything in Lu Qian’s 
home into pieces and then went home with his 
wife and Jin’er. 

Taking a dagger, Lin Chong went back to 
the tavern to look for Lu Qian, but Lu Qian 
had already left. 

Lin Chong then waited in front of Lu Qian’s 
house all night, but Lu Qian never appeared. 

Mrs. Lin advised Lin Chong, “Don’t do 
anything rash. They did not do anything to me.” 

Lin Chong replied angrily, “This damned Lu 
Qian pretended to be my brother, but in fact, he 
wanted to deceive me.” Lin Chong continued 
to look for Lu Qian for another three days but 
did not find him. 

On the fourth day, Lu Zhi Shen paid a visit 
to Lin Chong. They talked for a while and then 
went out and spent the whole day in the city. 
When they parted, they made plans to meet 
the next day. From then on, Lin Chong went 
out with Lu Zhi Shen almost every day. As time 
passed, his memory of Lu Qian’s trick grew dim. 

O ne day, when Lin Chong and Lu Zhi Shen 
were out walking, they saw a tall man ped- 
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dling a saber. The man muttered to himself, “In 
such a big city as this, nobody knows anything 
about weapons.” 

Lin Chong turned back and asked, “Show it 
to me, please.” The man held up the saber, and 
it dazzled all the passersby. 

Lin Chong took the saber, looked at it care¬ 
fully with Lu Zhi Shen and then said, “It is a 
good saber. How much do you want?” 

The tall man started at a price of2,000 coins 
and finally agreed to 1,000 coins, saying with 
a sigh, “I will sell the gold at the price of iron.” 

Lin Chong said goodbye to Lu Zhi Shen and 
took the man to his home to get the money to 
pay for the saber. 

Lin Chong paid the man with silver and then 
asked him, “Where did you get the saber?” 

The man answered, “It was left to me by a 
relative. Since my family needs money, I have 
to sell it.” 

Lin Chong asked, “Who was your relative?” 
The man said, “I am too embarrassed to answer,” 
and left with the silver. 

Lin Chong looked at the saber for a while and 
thought, “It is a very good saber. Marshal Gao 
Qiu also has a very good saber in his home, but 
he never shows it to anyone. I have asked many 
times to look at it, but he has never agreed. Some¬ 
time in the future, I will invite him to compare 
his saber with mine.” Lin Chong liked the saber 
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so much he couldn’t stop looking at it. 

The next morning, two official messengers 
came to Lin Chong and said, “Marshal Gao Qiu 
wishes to compare his saber with yours since he 
has heard that you have a very nice one.” 

Lin Chong said to himself, “You can’t do any¬ 
thing without someone finding out.” Then he 
took the saber and followed the two messengers 
to Gao Qiu’s office. 

On the way to the office, Lin Chong said 
to the two messengers, “I have never met you 
two before.” 

They answered, “We are new recruits.” 

Soon they arrived at Gao Qiu’s office and 
entered the front hall. The messengers said to 
Lin Chong, “Marshal Gao Qiu is waiting for 
you in the rear hall.” 

Then they guided Lin Chong past three en¬ 
trances and stopped before a screen. They asked 
Lin Chong to wait and then they disappeared. 

Lin Chong waited, but the messengers did 
not return. Lin Chong suddenly saw the name 
“Hall of White Tiger” on a board under the 
eaves of the hall. 

He thought, “The Hall of White Tiger is 
where military secrets are discussed. I shouldn’t 
be here with a weapon!” 

Then he heard steps and saw a man coming 
toward him. It was Marshal Gao Qiu. 

With the saber in his hand, Lin Chong 
saluted to Gao Qiu., who asked angrily, “Lin 
Chong, how dare you enter the Hall of White 
Tiger with a weapon? Do you intend to assas¬ 
sinate me?” 

Lin Chong replied humbly, “My dear Mar¬ 
shal, just now two official messengers brought 
me here to compare my saber with yours.” 

Gao Qiu asked, “Where are the messengers 
then?” Lin Chong answered, “They went into 
the hall just now.” 

Gao Qiu replied, “Nonsense, why would mes¬ 
sengers dare enter my office? Come on, everyone, 
arrest this man.” Guards poured out of the rooms 
on both sides and arrested Lin Chong. (f 
To be continued 


Source: A Pictorial Series of The Ten Greatest 
Chinese Literature Classics (□□□□□□ 

□ □□□□□)> vol. 3. Hilit Publishing Co. 

Ltd. (nnnnnnnnnnnn), 1990 . 

Illustrations by Hua Sanchuan (□ □ □ ) and 
Jiang Jianzhong (□□□)- 


When wordsfail, use idioms. 


By Eleanor Tan HOkkjen Style (22) 



□ □ □ 

tua diap t'ao 

big head 

a famous person; VIP 

□ □ □ □ 

hue ang diu diak 

red and green flower 

very colorful 

□ □ □ □ 

ham bin ham tak 

sleepy 

woozy from sleep 

□ □ □ □ □ 

kue tsui pian ah tsui 

chicken mouth turned 
into duck mouth 

lost in an argument 

□ □ □ 

uwe siao niao 

drawing silly cat 

improper writing or 
drawing 
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Sharing care through volunteering 





Volunteers hand out family relief 
packs to typhoon survivors (above); 
Chinese school in Metro Manila 
donated school armchairs (left) to 
schools in the Visayas. 


Filipinos are still apprehensive when they 
think of volunteering. “They will have 
reservations or their loved ones will not 
allow them to volunteer in disaster-stricken 
areas for security and safety reasons,” he 
says. 

They have led a protected and sheltered 
life so instead of offering personal help, 
most would rather donate money as a safe, 
convenient and hassle-free option. 

While financial assistance is important 
in the sustenance of the group’s many 
activities, Care Caravan also offers an 
opportunity for others to take part in 
volunteerism by giving them a chance to work up-close 
with the victims of calamities and for them to appreciate 
the situation better. 

“Perhaps others care, but they just don’t know how 
to help,” says Sun. “We hope that they would be more 
comfortable with us when they see us spearhead operations 
since we are of the same race and hopefully this sets the 
tone of change on how our fellow Chinese Filipinos look 
at volunteerism,” adds Uy. 

Volunteering is for everybody and it is beyond culture. Dr. 
Calvin Chu, another co-founder, shares that in volunteering, 
one builds relationships and it’s the giving of time and effort 
that is part of the self-sacrifice that God has exemplified. 
“God did not just entrust us with money, but also time, 
talent, energy, compassion and the wanting to be able to 
do something for those in need.” (p 


Care Caravan can be reached through www.facebook.com/ 
care caravan or contact Leslie Sun at 09178831115. 


By Jacqueline Ong 


V olunteering is not an uncommon undertaking in the Chinese-Filipino 
community. Volunteer fire brigades and charitable organizations 
are almost always the first to respond to emergency calls and offer 
sustainable help in disaster situations. 

One such organization is Care Caravan (G D D D D D )> a social outreach 
organization of Chinese Christians that targets marginalized groups in Philippine 
society. 

In 2011, when the country was going through one natural disaster after another, a group of 
Chinese-Filipino Christian friends got together to serve as a channel to address people’s prayers 
for blessings and help. One of the co-founders, Leslie Sun, a businessperson by profession, shares 
her realization: “God has cared for me and blessed my life in every way. That’s why I want to 
share God’s blessings and His love to others the best way I can.” 

The language of care 

Its network of volunteers from Chinese Christian churches nationwide and around the world 
enables the group to hold simultaneous relief operations in various calamity-stricken provinces. 
Although the majority of the volunteers have never done 
social work outside of the Chinese-Filipino community, 
borders and boundaries are transcended because whatever 
the racial and cultural differences, care has only one language. 

Care takes the form of thousands of family relief packs, 
medicine, construction materials, fishing boats, hogs, 
planting materials and other forms of assistance as Care 
Caravan volunteers reached out to hundreds of thousands 
of victims of natural disasters in its distribution of aid and 
donation of immediate help and sustainable livelihood 
facilities. 

Serving as a light to those trapped in the dark, the group 
also extends spiritual, educational and psychological support 
in its mission of social transformation by empowering the 
less privileged sectors of society. 

Over the past five years, Care Caravan has been at the 
forefront and has been one of the immediate responders 
during times of natural calamity. Super Typhoon Yolanda 
was one of its most challenging missions. 

This writer started volunteering for the group four months 
after the 2013 disaster and experienced one of the closest 


Care Caravan volunteers help rebuild schools and 
churches in calamity-stricken Visayas. 


encounters she ever got with victims of disaster. 

The communities were just starting to pick up the 
pieces from the storm surge. We talked to local residents 
whose houses were washed away. We talked to Chinese- 
Filipino store owners who reopened their shops after 
being traumatized by the after-calamity looting. We 
talked to the local officials who were trying their best 
to get everyone back up. And, together, we worked to 
rebuild their lives. 

The Chinese-Filipino Christian communities here and 
abroad eagerly reached out to those in need. Now, houses, 
schools and churches stand where once there was only 
rubble. 

The volunteers behind the Care Caravan secretly call 
themselves Care Bears. Like the classic cartoon characters, 
caring for others is a call of duty, to share what they have and 
extend help beyond their comfort zones. “I care because I 
know my God cares for the less fortunate people,” added Sun. 

Volunteering is for all 

According to Allen Uy, another co-founder, Chinese 
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Malabon Uxi^ifeTiacEngCbtpL 

NO. 1 WHEAT FLOUR IMPORTER 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 

Supplier of imported and local flour, cassava and cornstarch sugar, 
powdered sugar, baking powder and other baking ingredients 

Famous Wheat Flour Brands: 

DOLFIN, DOVES JAGUAR, KOMPAS, HAPPY, LIGER & WHITE BEAR 

Manila Office: 

625 Asuncion St., Binondo, Manila 1006 
Tel: (02) 241-4194 (Trunkline) Fax: (02) 243-3040 
Email: mltc-sales@pldtdsl.net 

Malabon Office: 

67 Gen. Luna St., Malabon City 1470 
Tel: (02) 281-1511 (Trunkline) Fax: (02) 281-1511 loc. 207 
Email: malabon-longlife@pldtdsl.net 









